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Get  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  you  can 
Satisfy  ambition,  animate 
The  trivial  days,  and  ram  them  with  the  sun 
And  yet 


UPON  THESE  MAXIMS  MEDITATE 


Michael  Greene 


I 

There  are  two  parts  into  which  a  person  may  be  divided  and  there  are 
many  worlds  in  which  a  person  may  live.  Sometimes  it  is  as  if  we  are 
the  separate  watchers,  standing  alone  outside  the  flow  of  our  time  and 
place,  strange  mixtures  of  myth  and  disbelief,  contemplating  and  watch¬ 
ing  ourselves  and  making  no  move  to  interfere  with  our  own  lives.  And 
we  watch  ourselves  enter  worlds,  each  of  which  is  true  and  separate; 
yet  each  of  which  converges  and  melds  in  a  mist  with  other  worlds ;  and 
we  watch  ourselves.  All  of  this  protects  us  from  the  reality  which  even 
we  cannot  see  too  clearly. . . . 
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— excerpt  from  a  speech 
given  by  Philip  Gaer 


II 


The  porch  was  small,  the  one  leading  off  the  back  from  the  cottage 
into  the  yard,  and  covered  with  a  flaking  gray  paint.  Philip  was  sitting 
on  the  bottom  step,  his  arm  stretched  out  and  reached  up  the  railing, 
and  his  head  leaned  on  his  arm.  The  girl  on  the  porch,  Charlotte,  sitting 
with  her  back  against  the  screen  door,  was  small  and  pretty  and  he 
knew  her  face  because  they  had  been  together  for  a  year.  He  knew  that 
she  was  pretty  and  that  she  fitted  there,  sitting  on  the  porch  in  the 
dark,  staring  at  the  white  shadow  of  the  large,  two-story  cottage  in  the 
next  yard.  A  pine  tree  drooped  its  branches  down  close  to  the  porch 
and  many  of  its  needles  had  dropped  dry  and  brown  onto  the  flaked  gray 
wood.  Philip  was  smoking  a  cigarette  and  ignited  the  pine  needles  with 
the  heated  tip,  watching  them  turn  blackish  red  before  they  powdered 
into  dust. 

“Do  you  want  a  cigarette  ?”  he  asked  the  girl. 

“Not  right  now.  I’ll  have  one  later.”  She  replied  wearily,  not  wanting 
the  silence  to  be  broken. 

“Are  you  going  home  to  Boston  tomorrow?” 

“Don’t  bring  that  up  again.  I  told  you.  I  don’t  want  to  talk  about  it — 
not  now.” 

“Okay,  we’ll  talk  about  it  later.  Along  with  everything  else.  That’s 
the  only  time  we  ever  talk  about  anything.  Later.” 

“Please — I  don’t  want  to  talk  about  it.  Talk  about  something  else. 
Something  nice.  Let’s  not  keep  on  arguing.” 

“All  right,”  he  said.  “I’ll  tell  you  all  about  Jack.” 

“Who’s  Jack?”  she  replied. 

“Jack?  Jack  is  a  hero.” 

“Don’t  try  to  start  a  fight,”  she  pleaded.  “Please,  I  don’t  want  to 
argue.” 

“I’m  not  trying  to  start  an  argument.  This  is  just  a  true  story  about 
a  guy  named  Jack  who  was  a  hero  in  the  war.” 

“All  right.  I’m  sorry.” 

“Jack  is  a  hero,”  he  started,  “and  this  is  a  story  about  heroes.  Last 
year  a  bunch  of  us  were  sitting  in  Ron’s  car  and  we  were  looking  for 
something  to  do.  Ron  saw  Jack  walking  by  and  he  picked  him  up  and 
we  drove  him  home.  He’s  about  forty-five.  And  he  looks  like  he’s  about 
sixty.  When  we  got  to  his  house  he  said  to  come  in.  He  built  the  house 
himself.  We  were  standing  in  his  kitchen  and  he  was  drinking.  Ron 
says  he’s  an  alcoholic.  Anyway  we  were  talking  about  guns.  He  took 
one  out  and  showed  it  to  us — a  Luger — and  in  the  drawer  there  was  a 
pile  of  medals.  One  of  the  kids  asked  him  where  he  had  gotten  the 
medals  and  he  said  that  he  earned  them  by  keeping  his  shoes  clean. 
He  was  in  the  Canadian  army.  He  went  there  because  the  United 
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States  was  so  slow  in  entering  the  war.  And  when  he  came  back  he 
was  in  the  hospital.  He  was  shot  and  he  still  limps  from  the  wound. 
Later  he  tried  to  become  an  artist  but  he  couldn’t  sell  his  paintings 
and  now  he  lives  in  the  house  he  built  with  his  paintings  and  his  booze. 
The  funniest  part  of  it  was  when  we  left.  Tommy  really  believed  he  had 
gotten  the  medals  for  keeping  his  shoes  clean.  Jack  is  a  hero.  A  wonder¬ 
ful,  stinking  hero.  Isn’t  that  nice?” 

“Do  you  always  have  to  tell  sad  stories?”  Charlotte  asked. 

“No,  but  I  like  to  tell  true  ones.  I’m  eighteen  and  when  you’re  eighteen 
the  only  true  stories  are  sad  ones.  You  have  to  be  bitter.  I  don’t  know 
why.  You’ll  have  a  hell  of  a  time  next  year  when  you  turn  eighteen.” 

“Why  do  you  always  have  to  try  and  be  nasty?” 

“I’m  sorry,”  he  said.  “Really.  What  would  you  like  to  hear?” 

“Just  talk  about  something  nice.” 

“All  right.” 

“Can  I  have  a  cigarette  now?”  she  asked. 

“Sure.” 

He  handed  her  a  cigarette  and  lit  it  for  her  and  lit  one  for  himself. 

“Shall  I  tell  you  the  fairy  tale  about  the  three  little  pigs  who  got 
cancer  from  smoking?  Don’t  worry  though.  It  has  a  happy  ending.  They 
were  mercifully  killed  by  an  atomic  bomb  before  the  cancer  got  them.” 
He  paused.  “I’m  sorry,”  he  said.  “Really.  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
but.  .  . 

“Talk  about  something  else,  will  you?  Anything  else.  Just  don’t  keep 
saying  nasty  things  and  telling  sad  stories.” 

“All  right.  I’m  sorry.” 

“Why  is  it  that  we  can’t  even  sit  here  and  talk  without  arguing?” 
Charlotte  asked  him. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  answered.  “I’ll  talk  about  something  else.  You 
know,  I’d  like  to  become  a  doctor.  Not  the  kind  of  doctor  that  treats 
patients  here  but  the  kind  that  goes  to  Asia.  I’d  really  like  to  help  people 
so  that  I’ll  be  doing  something  more  than  selling  bread  to  kids  without 
cavities  and  things  like  that.” 

“Why  don’t  you  become  a  doctor  then?”  she  asked  him. 

“I  might,”  he  answered. 

“You  really  should  think  about  it.  You  could  become  a  good  doctor.” 

“Why  do  you  want  me  to  become  a  doctor?” 

“I  don’t  want  you  to  be  anything.  I  just  think  it  would  be  nice.” 

“Have  you  decided  about  going  home  tomorrow?”  he  asked. 

“I  think  I’ll  stay  down.” 

“I  am  going  to  become  a  doctor,”  he  said.  “Then  I  can  go  and  help 
people  and  you  can  come  out  there  someday.” 

“You  don’t  have  to.  It  really  doesn’t  matter  to  me.” 

“Yes  it  does,”  he  said.  “You  want  me  to  become  a  doctor.” 


“Not  unless  you  want  to.” 

“But  you’d  like  it,  wouldn’t  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“All  right,  then.  I’ll  become  a  doctor.” 

“What’s  the  matter?”  she  said.  “Are  you  worrying  about  being  a 
doctor  when  you  don’t  want  to?” 

“I  guess  I  won’t.” 

“I  thought  that  you’d  change  your  mind,”  she  said. 

“You’re  mad,  aren’t  you?”  he  asked. 

“No.” 

“Are  you  still  staying  tomorrow?” 

“I  don’t  know  now.” 

“Well,  decide.  You  never  know.  That’s  always  your  answer.  I  don’t 
know.” 

“I  guess  I’ll  stay.” 

“You  don’t  have  to,  you  know.” 

“I  know  that,”  she  said.  “Don’t  start  an  argument.” 

“I  am  not  starting  an  argument.  All  I  said  was  that  I’m  not  going  to 
be  a  doctor.” 

“All  right,”  she  said.  “Do  you  want  me  to  stay?” 

“I  don’t  care,”  he  answered. 

“I’m  going  home,  then.” 

“Okay.  I’ll  pick  you  up  in  the  morning  and  drive  you.” 

“Listen,”  she  said.  “Don’t  talk  to  me  on  the  way  home,  will  you?  I’m 
sick  of  fighting.” 

“If  you’re  sick,  you  ought  to  see  a  doctor.  But  it  will  never  be  me.” 

“Go  home  now,”  she  cried.  “Go  home.  Come  back  in  the  morning  and 
drive  me  to  the  station.  I’ll  take  the  bus  to  Boston.” 

“Take  the  bus,”  he  said  loudly.  “Maybe  you  can  talk  the  bus  driver  into 
becoming  a  doctor.” 

The  girl  stood  up  quickly,  went  inside,  and  slammed  the  screen  door. 
Philip  stood  on  the  small  porch  thinking  that  maybe  he  would  have  to 
become  a  doctor  in  the  morning. 


Ill 

Philip,  entering  the  cellar,  was  first  conscious  of  the  darkness  and  the 
sounds.  Everything  was  moving  then  and  in  the  darkness  it  seemed  that 
he  could  see  puffy  explosive  bursts  of  bright  colors,  blues  and  bright 
greens.  The  whole  cellar  seemed  to  spin  and  the  music  whirled  around 
him: 

les  go  one  time  with  me 
ease  it  now ,  real  low  baby 
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He  moved  across  the  floor,  around  persons  and  shapes,  dancing 
together  in  the  smoky  room,  hearing  bits  of  words  and  musics  and 
thoughts,  watching  emotions  drummed  up  by  the  music. 

shake  it  one  time  ivith  me 
com  on  over 

WHOL  LOTT  A  SHAKIN 

Over  in  the  corner  was  the  dim  lamp  and  the  white  haze  of  the 
refrigerator  opening,  swinging  on  silent  wheels,  to  empty  out  its 
mechanical  beer  cans,  passed  hand  to  hand  to  discover  truth  and  good. 

“The  bottle  is  the  womb  of  all  proper  knowledge,”  someone  said. 

The  music  was  louder  than  before.  It  shook  the  resilient  darkness  of 
the  room.  It  drummed  up  wild  colors.  It  caused  wild  movement,  wild 
furious  desire  for  talk. 

ONNATIME  WITH  ME 
WHOL  LOTT  A  SHAKIN  GOIN  ON 

Philip  found  his  liquor  and  moved  to  stand  over  near  the  table  where 
he  poured  himself  a  drink  and  concentrated  on  swallowing  the  liquid 
slowly.  He  was  surrounded  by  the  fast  beating  music. 

“And  the  individual,  because  he  belongs  to  the  common  society,  has 
two  choices.  He  can  either  leave  or  accept  the  will  of  the  majority.” 

“Who  will  suck  the  life  out  of  him.” 

“Or  you  can  revolt.” 

“How  much  beer  have  I  got  left?” 

In  the  corner  by  the  dim  lamp,  someone  spilt  his  beer  and  listened 
to  someone  else  pontificate,  “American  poetry  is  wild  and  free  while 
English  poetry  is  small  and  insular.  When  people  ask  me  where  is  the 
American  Shakespeare  I  always  ask  them  where  is  the  English  Whit¬ 
man.” 

“You  are  either  very  humorous  or  extremely  stupid.” 

“Filthiest  book  I  ever  read.  I’ll  loan  it  to  you.” 

“All  conversations  are  either  literary,  religious,  or  political.” 

“This  whiskey  is  extraordinarily  good.” 

“Someone  hid  mine.” 

“The  young  people  of  today  know  nothing  about  war.  We  should  ex¬ 
perience  a  nice  small  one  to  talk  about  it.” 

“It  can  be  stopped.” 

“Blow  the  hell  out  of  them.” 

“This  whiskey  is  extraordinarily  good.” 

“Did  you  say  that  we  are  all  clowns?” 

“That  depends  upon  whether  you  are  a  practicing  pacifist.” 

“Liberty  corrupts,”  someone  bawled  out,  hurling  his  empty  beer 
can  at  a  metal  barrel. 
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“Everyone  should  read  Hemingway.” 

“It’s  the  damn  public  schools.  Won’t  you  admit  it?”  a  voice  demanded. 
“They  are  turning  out  factory  rows  of  mindless  mnemonic  idiots.” 

“Universal  education  has  failed.” 

“Heads  there  is  no  answer  to  the  world,  tails  there  is.”  Someone 
flipped  a  coin  up  onto  the  bar.  The  others  waited  for  the  answer. 

“Sartre  says  that  the  first  philosophic  question  should  be  do  you  really 
want  to  live.” 

“Don’t  look,”  Philip  said,  grabbing  the  coin  quickly  and  placing  it  in 
his  pocket.  “Let’s  not  know.  Taking  a  chance  is  much  more  fun.” 

“Bertrand  Russell  would  have  us  all  go  to  school  naked.” 

Philip  decided  that  he  would  get  drunk  and  he  began  to  fill  his  glass 
with  that  purpose  in  mind.  The  music  throbbed  wilder  than  before. 


SHAKE  IT  one  time  with  me 


Voices  called  out  and  were  mingled  with  silences;  records  were 
changed  and  new  music  played  and  all  the  while  the  room  revolved 
even  more  wildly. 

“The  world  is  a  goony  bird.” 

“Mysticism  is  immoral.” 

“WHY.  Why.  Why.  That’s  what  I  want  to  know.  Why,”  cried  one  of 
Philip’s  friends  who  was  too  drunk  to  stand  and  who  just  sat  and  yelled 
“Why,”  shortly  before  he  crawled  out  the  back  door  to  lie  weakly  on  the 
ground. 


I  GOTTA  WOMAN  ME  AN  A 
BLUE  CRYIN  BLUES 


Philip  could  feel  the  effects  of  the  liquor  he  had  consumed,  as  it  moved 
down  through  his  system,  spreading  through  his  stomach ;  and  then  his 
arms  felt  remotely  detached  as  though  he  were  too  weak  to  control 
them.  He  watched  the  others  struggle  in  the  gloom.  Where  is  it,  he 
thought?  Where  is  it  that  I  want? 

Jeanie,  Jeanie,  Jeanie,  riding  silver-saddled  horses  on  silver-sanded 
beaches.  What  made  me  hold  to  you  and  can  you  hold  me  from  sliding  into 
the  ocean? 

Jeanie,  he  thought.  Yes,  I  should  have  brought  her — to  keep  myself 
from  plunging  into  the  ocean  of  desire.  Life,  he  thought.  Yes,  that’s 
what  I  want.  To  be  thrown  into  the  clear  currents  of  any  swiftmoving 
life  where  there  is  something  to  be  done. 

Part  of  the  game,  I  suppose,  is  that  you  must  become  involved. 
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Scene:  A  naked  black  bridge  strutted  across  the  dark  sky  over  a 
flowing  river.  Down  below,  the  water  is  a  vivid  mossy-green  color,  filled 
with  shapes  struggling  inside  burlap  bags,  and  the  river  is  moving  very 
fast. 

Philip  is  standing  on  the  bridge  watching  this  scene  with  great  interest 
when  a  cop  comes  along  and  snarls  at  him. 

Cop  :  Get  off ! 

Philip:  No. 

Cop :  (in  an  advertising  tone)  Lovely  view,  isn’t  it? 

Philip:  Pm  not  sure. 

Cop:  Well,  there’s  no  loitering  allowed.  You’ll  have  to  jump  off. 

Philip:  Jump  down  there?  No  thank  you.  I  don’t  want  to  commit 
suicide. 

Cop:  (laughing)  Suicide?  How  can  you  commit  suicide  by  leaping 
into  life?  You  are  a  strange  one.  Move  along  now.  You’ll  have  to  jump. 

Philip:  But  can’t  you  give  me  any  help  ? 

Cop:  Certainly,  I’ll  give  you  a  push.  (He  prods  Philip  with  his  night¬ 
stick  and  Philip  makes  the  great  leap  and  begins  falling.) 

He  had  the  strangest  feeling  that  all  his  monologue  was  leading  to  a 
clearer,  more  intelligible  pattern  of  thoughts  somewhere  farther  away 
in  the  recesses  of  his  mind. 

The  music  was  richer  now.  The  feeling  of  the  music  had  flowed  all 
over  the  room  and  he  was  no  longer  completely  cut  off.  Be  stupid  to 
get  drunk  now,  unless,  of  course,  he  already  was. 

“Up  the  republic,”  someone  shouted. 

Down  the  republic,  he  thought,  and  down  everything  and  let  it 
shrink.  Let  all  frenzy  and  tempo  and  movement  shrink  to  something 
smaller.  The  chorused  symphony  shrieked  at  him.  Over  and  over  it 
shrieked.  Desire  is  not  knowledge. 

Later  on  Philip  stumbled  out  through  the  back  door  and  up  the  steps 
and  he  sat  down  in  the  center  of  the  yard  where  he  lay  back  and  looked 
up  at  the  stars  before  he  fell  asleep. 


IV 

Philip  stopped  on  the  embankment  to  listen  to  the  ocean.  Standing 
beside  a  telephone  pole  which  reached  up  in  the  dark  and  glistened  as 
the  cold  light  from  its  tip  dropped  down  its  sides,  he  watched  as  the 
bright  lights  from  a  car  passing  on  the  road  above  made  the  rain  seem 
chilling  and  damp.  The  peculiar  humming,  spraying  sound  of  the  car’s 
tires  on  the  wet  pavement  added  to  his  feeling  of  aloneness. 
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He  turned  and  pushed  up  the  hill  toward  the  store,  trying,  by  moving, 
to  shut  out  the  sadness.  Halfway  up  the  hill  he  bent  and  picked  up  a 
stone,  turned  and  hurled  it  back  toward  the  ocean.  He  couldn’t  hear  the 
splash  and  his  arm  began  to  hurt.  The  sadness  stayed  near,  hovering 
close,  to  descend  on  him  whenever  he  stopped  moving. 

Inside  the  store  the  cracked  plastic  seats  with  their  dirtied  fluffing 
spilled  out,  the  magazines  shining  dull  distorted  light  off  their  celluloid 
covers,  the  coke  spilled  on  the  red  counter,  the  swished  track  of  a  wet 
sponge,  the  broken  white  straw  curled  in  its  orange  tonic,  the  pink  gum 
on  the  dirt-blackened  floor,  everything,  all  the  details  seemed  to  be 
given  in  exchange  for  one  hand-grimed  penny.  Philip  slid  onto  one  of 
the  seats  and  pushed  the  rain  from  his  head  and  face.  He  lit  a  cigarette. 

And  gray  friendly  Pete,  wiping  his  nail-broken  fingers  on  his  ice-cream 
stained  apron  (seven  flavors),  looking  up  and  smiling  like  a  small  boy, 
said,  “Hello,  Phil.  Haven’t  seen  you  since  last  summer.  What  can  I  get 
for  you  ?”  He  was  swishing  the  counter  with  the  pink-holed  sponge  and 
he  dropped  the  broken  straw  into  the  metal  sink. 

“How  are  you  Pete?  I’ll  have  a  coke.”  And  then  to  avoid  a  discussion 
of  his  family  and  school,  “Have  Nancy  and  Con  been  down  here  yet?” 

“Mmm,”  Pete  answered,  setting  the  coke  on  the  counter.  He  took  the 
dime  and  dropped  it  on  top  of  the  register.  “They  were  in  here  a  little 
while  ago.  They  asked  for  you.  I  told  them  you  hadn’t  been  around.” 

“You  don’t  know  where  they  went,  do  you?” 

“Not  for  sure  but  they  might  be  over  in  front  of  the  Clarkes’.  Con 
had  his  car,”  Pete  replied,  swishing  the  counter  again  with  the  pink- 
holed  sponge. 

“Thanks,  Pete,”  Philip  said.  “I’ll  take  this  with  me,”  he  added, 
sliding  the  paper  cone  which  held  his  coke  from  its  metal  container.  “I’ll 
see  you  later,”  he  said  as  he  moved  out  the  door.  He  started  toward 
Nancy’s  house.  The  rain  had  slowed  to  a  drizzle.  He  took  a  large  swallow 
from  his  coke  and  threw  the  paper  cup  down. 

Philip  found  them  in  front  of  Nancy’s  cottage,  sitting  in  Con’s  car, 
talking  and  drinking  beer.  He  climbed  into  the  car,  took  the  keys  and 
drove  while  they  both  yelled  conversation  at  him  and  drank  their  beer 
from  the  sweaty  brown  bottles.  Philip  hadn’t  seen  them  for  seven 
months,  since  his  parents  had  closed  the  cottage  in  the  fall,  and  now 
it  was  summer  again  and  they  were  all  trying  to  talk  about  everything 
all  at  once.  Nancy  would  shout  some  story  at  him  and  he  would  shout 
back,  both  yelling  at  the  same  time,  trying  to  say  everything  at  once. 
Con  would  sit  quiet  and  tilt  his  bottle  up  and  then  he  would  laugh  with 
a  loud  booming  laughter  and  both  Philip  and  Nancy  kept  yelling  out 
their  stories  of  happiness  and  funniness,  all  the  while  trying  to  keep 
that  great  laughing  going  and  Con  never  stopping  his  laugh  and  the 
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three  of  them  drove  in  the  rainy  night,  shouting  and  drinking  and 
laughing. 

Later  on,  when  they  had  run  out  of  conversation  and  were  silent, 
the  rain  started  up  again.  Philip  stopped  the  car  by  Houghton’s  beach 
to  watch  the  water  as  it  poured  down  on  the  dark  windows.  He  looked 
in  the  dry  rear  view  mirror  window  and  saw  outside,  behind  them, 
the  rain  falling,  wet  and  lonely,  and  was  glad  that  it  was  separate  from 
them.  He  finished  a  cigarette  and  threw  it  out  the  window,  watching 
it  strike  the  wet,  black  street  and  the  little  orange  flames  flying  and 
dying. 

He  drove  the  car  back  to  Nancy’s  house  and  sat  there  with  a  cigarette, 
blowing  curled  smoke  at  the  rainy  windshield,  leaned  back  in  the  bumpy 
seat,  with  the  smell  of  beer,  pats  of  rain  on  the  roof,  and  the  swaying 
of  the  shaggy  pine  branches  outside  in  the  dark.  The  windshield  had 
begun  to  fog  and  Philip  traced  his  name  in  the  gray  wetness,  then 
pushed  it  off  with  a  sweep  of  his  hand.  The  sadness  was  still  there, 
waiting  in  a  corner  and  waiting  and  waiting.  Now  again  Nancy  was 
talking  with  her  nervous  excitement,  saying  something  and  punctuating 
her  conversation  with  excited  bursts  and  her  talking  was  a  way  of 
being  glad  and  serious  and  happy  all  at  the  same  time. 

Then — Con,  with  excessive  gravity  and  seriousness  meant  to  be  mock¬ 
ing,  but  still  serious,  asked,  '‘Have  you  started  to  play  golf  yet,  Phil?” 

And  Philip  answering  him  automatically  and  calmly  because  he  didn’t 
really  care  about  this,  replied,  "Not  yet,  not  yet.  I  haven’t  quite  started. 
Few  more  years  maybe.”  He  had  spoken  quickly  and  then  with  rhetorical 
slowness  and  gravity  he  continued,  "Ah  yes.  I  remember.  I  played 
miniature  golf  once  during  the  fall.” 

"There  it  is,  Nancy,”  Con  said.  "You  see.  He’s  slipping  into  a  rut.  He’ll 
have  a  bowling  night,  poker  night,  nights  for  everything,  and  on  his 
nights  off  he’ll  sit  in  front  of  a  television  set  and  get  fat.” 

Nancy  dragged  on  her  cigarette  and  spoke  as  she  shook  her  head, 
"What  a  sad  story.  But  that’s  what  happens  when  you  start  playing 
miniature  golf  when  you’re  only  nineteen.  He’ll  end  up  being  just  what 
he  thinks  he’ll  never  be.” 

Philip  said  to  Nancy,  "And  how  will  you  and  Con  end  up?  Con  will 
be  watching  television  long  before  I  will  and  he’s  already  getting  fat 
from  too  much  beer.  And  you — you’ll  end  up  married  and  having  babies 
and  become  Mrs.  Average  Housewife.” 

"Don’t  worry  about  how  we’ll  end  up,”  Nancy  laughed.  "Worry  about 
yourself.” 

Con  laughed.  "We  Jcnoiv  exactly  how  you’ll  end  up.  You’ll  be  the 
perfect  conformist.” 

"You  can  know  anything  you  want  but  you’re  wrong,”  Philip 
answered. 
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Con  kept  laughing.  He  turned  to  Nancy  and  asked,  “When  do  you 
think  he’ll  start  buying  his  golf  equipment?” 

She  replied,  “Oh,  I  don’t  know.  As  soon  as  he  finishes  school  and  finds 
an  average  job  with  an  average  house. .  . 

“And  an  average  lawn  to  mow  on  Saturdays,”  Con  added. 

Philip  lit  a  cigarette  and  blew  smoke  at  the  dark  windshield.  He 
didn’t  say  anything.  Con  spoke  to  Nancy  in  his  serious,  mocking  tone. 
“I  think  we’ve  got  him  trapped.”  Philip  sat  still,  not  speaking.  “You  can’t 
prove  that  you  are  a  non-conformist,  can  you,  Phil?”  asked  Con. 

“How  do  I  prove  that?”  asked  Philip. 

“Any  way  you  can  think  of,”  Con  said.  “A  conformist  would  never 
know  how.” 

“Which  means  that  Philip  won’t  know  how,”  Nancy  said. 

Philip  rolled  down  the  car  window  and  was  splashed  by  the  rain.  He 
put  another  cigarette  in  his  mouth  and  asked  Con  for  his  lighter.  He 
lit  the  cigarette  with  the  surging  flame  and  stared  at  the  blue  center 
inside  the  orange  of  the  fire. 

Con  asked,  “You  are  trapped,  aren’t  you?  There’s  no  way  you  can 
prove  it.” 

“Just  wait  a  minute,”  Philip  answered.  He  twisted  his  left  arm 
around  behind  him  and  pulled  his  wallet  out,  flipped  it  open  and  removed 
the  dollar  bill  which  was  all  the  money  inside  the  bill  compartment. 

“The  symbol  of  conformism,”  he  said. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  ?”  asked  Con. 

“Pm  going  to  light  it  on  fire  and  drop  it  into  the  outside,”  Philip 
replied. 

“Then  you’ll  be  proving  that  you  are  a  conformist,”  Con  triumphed. 
“Because  a  non-conformist  doesn’t  have  to  prove  anything.” 

“I  know,”  said  Philip.  “Except  maybe  to  himself.  This  might  make 
me  feel  good.”  Taking  the  bill  he  lit  it  and  held  it  while  the  bottom 
charred  and  crumbled ;  then  he  dropped  it  down  to  the  wet  grass  beside 
the  car. 

Nancy  bent  down  to  the  floor  and  removed  a  dollar  from  her  purse  and 
handed  it  to  Philip.  “Here’s  mine,”  she  said. 

Con  held  out  a  bill  and  said,  “Burn  this  too.  We’ll  have  a  sacrificial 
fire.” 

Outside  the  car,  on  the  wet  grass,  lay  three  pieces  of  charred  paper. 

“Where  should  we  go?”  Philip  asked. 

“Let’s  just  drive  around  and  talk,”  Nancy  answered. 

And  the  three  of  them  drove  through  the  night  and  talked  and 
laughed  while  Nancy  and  Philip  conspired  to  keep  Con’s  great  laugh 
booming. 
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V 


When  I  was  young,  then,  I  dreamed  that  I  was  the  last  cowboy,  riding  a 
silver-saddled  motorcycle  with  banging  chrome  exhaust  pipes  puffing 
out  dust  behind  me.  The  last  cowboy,  none  of  the  others  were  left,  and 
there  I  was  roaring  that  beautiful  silver  instrument  of  speed  across  a 
great  green  continent,  always  fleeing  to  the  west,  running  till  the  land 
had  stopped  and  even  then  continuing  out  over  the  blue  pale  Pacific, 
shouting  behind  me  whoopee-eye-kai-eye.  This  was  my  goalless  questing. 

The  cowboy  is  gone  and  something  now  prevents  me  from  following 
into  the  shadeless  blue  day  of  the  endless  Pacific. 

For  me  who  remains  there  are  two  alternatives.  One  can  choose  either 
insanity  or  the  rhythm  of  events.  Perhaps  the  only  peace  is  to  be 
found  in  the  rhythm  of  events  because  the  insane  man  must  continue 
to  create  the  conflicts  which  the  rhythm  of  life  gently  smothers. 

Every  day  I  escape  into  the  peace  of  my  world  where  certain  things 
must  be  avoided.  June  passes  into  September.  The  days  pass  and  the 
months  pass  as  minutes  pass  into  minutes.  And  again  June  passes  into 
September.  Time  passes  and  we  pass  and  minutes  pass  into  minutes  and 
June  passes  into  September  and  September  into  June. 
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by 


MARTIN  KILMER 


I  had  not  known  her  long  before  I  came  to  realize  I  had  loved  her 
all  my  life.  She  was  what  I  had  always  remembered  from  my  dreams, 
from  the  first  time  I  had  ever  remembered  a  dream  to  the  day  I  met  her. 

When  I  was  three  or  four  years  old  I  had  first  dreamt  of  her,  a 
dark-haired,  short  woman,  made  shorter  by  the  length  of  the  thick 
braid  that  swung  down  her  back.  I  could  not  see  her  face,  only  the 
outlines  of  broad  shoulders,  narrow  waist  running  smoothly  into 
broad  hips ;  and  the  braid  striking  against  the  bright  red  of  her  dress. 
In  those  early  dreams  she  was  always  running  from  me,  but  not  as 
though  in  fear;  it  was  as  though  I  could  see  around  her  head  the 
peculiar  aura  of  a  smile. 

The  dream  recurred  infrequently  for  several  years,  with  no  noticeable 
change.  She  always  ran  down  a  level  path  between  low  hedges,  bordered 
by  wide  fields  of  grass;  she  ran  on  until  I  woke,  always  through  the 
same  fields,  the  same  hedges,  the  same  path,  seeming  never  to  make 
any  headway  but  moving  so  fast  I  never  saw  her  feet.  I  even  remember 
waking  once  with  the  disturbing  thought  she  had  none,  that  it  was 
because  of  this  she  could  not  go  forward.  So  disturbing  it  was,  I  had 
her  come  again  next  night,  and  for  the  whole  time  of  her  visit  I  looked 
only  at  her  feet.  They  were  indeed  there,  and  lovely.  (Though  at  the 
time  their  being  feet  was  all  I  expected,  all  I  even  hoped  for.) 

Shortly  after  that — I  must  by  then  have  been  eight  years  old — she 
turned  her  head  slightly  as  she  ran,  to  see  whether  anyone  were  follow¬ 
ing.  But  she  turned  it  only  a  little  way,  just  so  far  that  an  edge  of 
forehead  and  cheek  showed — broad  forehead,  high  cheeks — and  the 
suggestion  of  a  strong  chin.  The  impression  of  the  smile  was  greatly 
increased,  but  there  was  in  it  something  teasing,  or  even  chiding. 
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I  must  have  wanted  to  know  her  too  fast ;  her  way  was  gentler  than 
a  child’s.  She  did  not  come  again  for  several  years;  but  I  did  not  forget 
her.  I  know  her  staying  away  had  only  been  to  keep  curiosity  from 
getting  the  better  of  either  of  us.  When  she  first  came  back,  she  turned 
her  head  no  farther  than  she  had  when  I  was  eight;  but  each  time 
she  turned  it  back  to  the  path  before  her  it  was  with  great  show  of 
reluctance.  She  seemed  to  regret  it  nearly  as  much  as  I  did. 

She  came  every  night  for  two  years,  always  turning  her  head  that 
little  bit,  forcing  herself  to  stop  its  eager  swing  (the  braid  always 
swung  over  her  shoulder  as  she  turned  her  head,  and  rested  on  her  breast 
as  she  ran  on,  for  she  turned  back  more  slowly) . 

I  was  fifteen  when  she  first  turned  her  full  profile  to  me,  and  glanced 
at  me.  Her  chin  was  cleanly  formed,  her  lips  small  and  sharply  defined, 
her  nose  curved  up  towards  the  high  bridge  that  shaded  the  one  eye  I 
could  see.  I  nearly  called,  but  felt  that  she  should  be  the  first  to  speak, 
that  any  advance  on  my  part  might  mean  driving  her  away  for  good. 
I  did  not  call,  nor  even  whisper  to  myself  what  I  had  to  say  to  her;  I 
knew  she  could  not  stop. 

For  five  years  it  went  on  with  only  slight  change ;  twice  she  hesitated 
in  her  stride,  twice  she  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  but  turned  away 
in  silence.  Once  she  began  to  turn  to  face  me,  but  her  foot  caught  on  a 
stone  and  she  had  to  turn  to  get  her  balance  back.  That  set  us  back  for 
some  time.  She  was  far  too  cautious  for  my  liking,  but  I  knew  I  could 
not  hurry  her. 

Then  one  day  she  turned  around  and  smiled.  She  raised  a  hand  to 
greet  me,  shyly  but  without  hesitation ;  she  began  to  speak,  but  before 
the  words  were  formed  she  vanished.  I  was  left  alone  looking  at  the 
road,  the  fields,  the  hedges.  Then  for  the  first  time  my  body  entered 
the  dream.  I  began  to  weep,  and  looked  for  the  first  time  at  the  body 
from  which  I  had  followed  her  with  such  eagerness.  For  the  first  time 
I  was  more  than  a  spectator  in  my  dream;  I  knew  it  had  been  I 
following  her  from  the  first. 

She  did  not  come  back  that  night,  nor  the  next.  Something  had 
broken,  and  the  dream  was  not  enough.  I  spent  a  whole  week  brooding 
on  that,  wondering  how  I  could  find  her.  There  seemed  to  be  little  hope 
except  to  dream  of  her  again,  and  hope  for  some  suggestion. 

I  walked  to  the  dock  area  in  the  evening  and  walked  through  the  silent 
streets,  watching  the  sun  fade  out  in  mist  over  the  river  and  die  swiftly 
in  a  little  rush  of  gold  and  red.  I  went  into  a  bar  and  drank  a  whiskey  at 
the  counter.  I  turned  to  go,  but  something  caught  my  eye.  A  dark-haired 
girl  sat  at  a  corner  table  staring  into  a  glass  of  melting  ice.  Her  hair 
was  long  as  in  my  dream,  but  hung  in  long  tangles  down  her  back  and 
over  her  shoulders.  I  saw  her  face  in  profile  for  an  instant  before  she 
raised  her  head  and  looked  at  me;  the  moment  was  enough  to  tell  me 
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it  was  she.  But  her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping,  and  her  face  drawn 
and  pale  as  if  from  lack  of  sleep. 

I  went  to  her  table  and  sat  down,  looking  into  her  eyes  as  I  did  so. 
She  met  my  gaze,  returned  it  calmly  and  a  little  coldly;  but  I  was  too 
excited  for  any  coldness  to  keep  me  back.  I  introduced  myself,  she  did 
not  answer.  I  asked  her,  rather  hesitantly  I  admit,  “Why  are  you  cry¬ 
ing  ?” 

She  smiled.  “I  hardly  know,  myself,”  she  said.  “And  if  I  did,  I  could 
hardly  tell  a  stranger,  could  I  ?”  But  she  did  not  say  it  convincingly,  nor 
with  the  sharpness  of  tone  that  would  have  meant  antagonism.  But 
she  gave  no  sign  of  recognition. 

“I  have  told  you  my  name,”  I  said,  “haven’t  I?  So  I  cannot  be  classified 
as  a  total  stranger.” 

She  admitted  what  plausibility  there  was  in  my  approach,  and  we 
went  on  from  there.  We  could  both  feel  the  urgency  of  our  meeting,  but 
neither  yet  dared  to  admit  it.  There  would  surely  be  time  later.  There 
could  be  no  sense  in  rushing  things. 

I  walked  her  home,  and  on  the  way  suggested  that  we  go  out  to  the 
country  the  next  day,  as  a  sort  of  spring  celebration.  She  agreed  readily 
enough,  and  I  left  her.  I  did  not  sleep  that  night. 

When  I  came  the  next  morning,  she  opened  the  door  almost  as  I  came 
to  it.  I  looked  at  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  instead  of  into  them.  They  were 
black,  or  as  near  it  as  eyes  can  be,  and  very  wide.  So  was  her  forehead — 
her  hair  the  night  before  had  hidden  it  so  that  I  could  not  be  sure.  But 
now  I  was.  She  had  braided  her  hair  in  a  single  plait,  and  wore  a  bright 
red  dress  with  full  skirts.  It  was,  of  course,  the  one  she  had  always  worn 
in  my  dream,  but  complete  to  the  last  detail.  I  must  have  gaped  for 
quite  some  time,  for  I  suddenly  noticed  she  was  blushing  furiously.  I 
lowered  my  eyes;  but  I  told  her  how  beautiful  she  was,  to  make  up  for 
it.  When  I  looked  up  again  after  that  she  was  blushing  still  more.  I 
smiled  and  offered  her  my  arm.  She  closed  and  locked  the  door,  then  put 
her  arm  in  mine.  We  went  down  the  steps  and  into  the  street,  neither 
of  us  speaking. 

“I  wasn’t  sure,”  she  said ;  “I  hadn’t  heard  your  voice,  and  hardly  seen 
your  face;  I  had  to  test  you.” 

“I  suppose  you  did,”  I  said.  “But  do  you  have  any  idea  why  this  all 
is  happening?” 

“No ;  but  I  can  tell  you  what  has  happened  to  me,  and  with  that  and 
your  story  we  may  discover  something.  We  needed  no  introduction  last 
night,  except  for  names.  You  knew  me  as  soon  as  you  saw  me,  although 
you  could  not  trust  yourself.  I  thought  I  knew  you;  I  had  seen  you  clearly 
only  once,  but  that  so  recently  I  hardly  could  mistake  you. 

“It  started  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  was  three.  I  dreamt  that  I  was 
running  down  a  path  between  two  fields  of  grass,  green  grass  because  it 
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was  spring;  and  there  were  low  hedges  on  both  sides  of  the  path,  right 
at  its  edge ;  I  think  they  were  box  hedges,  but  I  never  was  much  good  at 
plants.  There  were  bright  green  shoots  on  the  hedges,  at  the  ends  of 
all  the  branches,  turning  out  towards  the  centre  of  the  path  because 
they  had  not  been  trimmed  yet,  and  on  top  towards  the  sky.  It  was  always 
a  beautiful  sunny  day  in  spring,  with  a  little  breeze  blowing  straight 
towards  me  (unless  it  was  just  my  running  that  rushed  the  air  past  me 
so  fast) .  But  I  never  moved.  I  was  always  running  from  something  in 
that  dream ;  something  I  wanted  badly. 

We  stopped  at  a  small  grocery  near  the  bus  station  to  get  things  for 
lunch.  She  had  cleverly  included  a  knife  in  the  things  she  put  in  her 
purse  that  morning.  We  didn’t  need  a  spoon. 

When  we  were  settled  on  the  bus  she  took  up  her  story :  ‘The  strangest 
thing  about  that  dream;  I  never  saw  myself  in  it  the  way  I  did  in  all 
my  others;  I  was  just  in  the  woman  running,  couldn’t  see  her  at  all,  but 
could  feel  the  air  push  past,  could  feel  the  tug  of  her  hair  on  my 
temples,  could  feel  the  pull  of  what  she  ran  from.  And  she  was  a  grown 
woman.  I  could  tell  that  too,  from  inside,  I  could  feel  it  as  I  do  in  my 
soul  as  well  as  in  my  body.  I  could  feel  the  weight  of  her  legs  as  she 
lifted  them  (or  I  should  not  have  known  she  was  running),  the  heaving 
of  her  breast  as  she  breathed,  the  swinging  motion  of  her  arms.  But 
until  I  was  five  or  six  I  never  felt  the  earth  answer  the  pressure  of  her 
feet;  the  only  feeling  in  them  was  the  strain  of  lift  and  fall. 

“It  was  so  beautiful  I  smiled  the  whole  time,  even  when  my  curiosity 
began  to  search  for  what  was  behind  me,  driving  me  away  to  it.  So  I 
turned  my  head  a  little,  just  enough  to  catch  the  shadow  of  something 
moving  as  I  was,  without  forward  progress,  and  seeming  unaware  even 
of  its  own  attempted  motion.  A  lot  to  see  in  one  glimpse  of  a  shadow, 
you  may  say.  But  it  happened  many  times  that  I  turned  my  head  a  little 
and  looked,  just  long  enough  at  first  to  see  the  shadow,  later  long  enough 
to  see  its  outline  clearly,  to  find  it  was  a  man. 

“I  woke  up  then ;  the  man  had  frightened  me,  he  looked  so  eager,  even 
only  in  his  shadow.  The  woman  in  my  dream  had  been  certain  he  meant 
me  no  harm;  but  when  awake  I  knew  much  better.  I  didn’t  have  the 
dream  again  for  quite  a  long  time.  I  no  longer  wanted  it,  and  always 
managed  to  stop  it  just  before  it  could  get  started. 

“Then,  six  years  ago,  it  started  again,  with  just  the  same  details  as 
before,  the  head  turning  just  enough  to  glimpse  the  shadow,  but  slowly 
increasing  that  turn  until,  just  a  year  later,  she  turned  it  right  aside 
and  saw  the  man  over  her  left  shoulder.  I  could  feel  her  hair  on  my 
breast  (for  I  began  to  see  that  she  was  just  myself)  and  my  right  hand 
longing  to  catch  it  and  throw  it  back  into  place. 

“And  so  it  went  until,  last  week,  I  got  my  courage  up  to  turn  and  speak 
to  whoever  it  was  following  me.  I  turned  and  smiled,  but  could  not  think 
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of  anything  to  say.  I  started  to  talk,  to  say  anything  at  all ;  but  the  body 
of  the  woman  in  my  dreams  began  to  slip  out  under  me ;  I  looked  down 
in  horror,  for  I  feared  I  should  never  talk  to  you  without  my  body;  I 
guess  I  hoped  by  looking  at  it  I  could  keep  it  with  me  longer.  My  body, 
in  that  dream,  was  wearing  the  dress  I  have  on  now.  I  have  had  it  for 
two  years.  That’s  why  I  thought  my  test  would  work,  that  if  you’d  been 
the  man  in  my  dream — and  you  looked  it — you  must  recognize  the 
dress. 

“I  haven’t  slept  much  since  last  week;  last  night  was  going  to  give 
me  one  night’s  rest,  I  hoped;  I  thought  I  should  never  see  you  again.” 

I  had  not  spoken  during  her  story;  I  only  listened  and  watched  her 
as  she  spoke.  She  was  more  beautiful  than  I  could  ever  have  hoped,  and 
her  voice  broke  through  me  as  her  first  appearance  had  when  I  was 
young,  as  her  face  and  the  gesture  of  her  hand  had  done  so  shortly  before. 

We  used  the  long  bus  ride  for  telling  one  another  what  our  lives  had 
been  before  our  meeting,  I  telling  of  my  dreams  of  her  and  their  pro¬ 
found  effect  on  my  life,  of  my  years  of  study  and  my  plans  for  the 
future.  She  spoke  of  her  life  near  the  waterfront,  the  loss  of  her  parents 
in  a  crash  when  she  was  eight,  a  very  little  about  what  her  life  might 
have  been  like  if  she  had  not  met  me  when  she  did. 

We  got  off  the  bus  well  within  the  mountain  range,  where  the  road 
overlooked  a  valley  with  a  lake,  a  river,  and  orderly  farms  just  beginning 
to  get  out  their  apple  blossoms.  Another  mountain  was  just  visible  across 
the  valley,  I  suppose  not  more  than  ten  miles  distant  but  obscured  by 
light  haze  during  most  of  the  day. 

We  walked  down  towards  the  valley,  away  from  the  road,  through 
the  wooded  part  of  the  mountain  where  it  looked  thinnest,  so  as  to  get 
to  easy  going  quickly.  We  ate  while  still  in  the  shelter  of  the  woods, 
as  the  sun  was  hot.  And  that  way  I  didn’t  have  to  carry  the  loaded  basket 
so  far.  We  rested  a  while  before  setting  out  again;  it  was  the  most 
peaceful  and  beautiful  day  I  had  ever  experienced. 

We  left  the  woods  in  the  last  of  the  full  light  of  a  very  bright  spring 
day,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  cultivated  area,  planted  with  some  thick¬ 
growing  violently  green  plant  I  had  never  seen  before.  We  walked  down 
between  rows,  and  then  along  the  edge  of  the  field,  where  grass  was  grow¬ 
ing  just  high  enough  to  make  a  soft  surface  for  walking.  In  the  distance 
we  could  see  a  low  hedge  crossing  the  face  of  the  mountain,  and  we 
walked  toward  it. 

While  we  were  still  some  way  from  the  hedge,  the  cultivation  stopped, 
and  the  ground  was  covered  only  with  new  grass.  We  ran  across  it 
together  exuberantly,  to  see  the  hedge.  As  we  approached  I  saw  it  was 
a  double  hedge,  with  a  narrow  path  running  between  its  low  sides. 
The  hedge  was  box,  kept  up  well  until  recently,  but  not  yet  clipped 
that  spring.  We  both  jumped  over  the  hedge  nearest  us  and  sat  down 
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to  rest.  Neither  of  us  saw  for  a  moment  that  it  had  been  here  our 
dreams  took  place. 

I  saw  it  first.  I  said,  “It’s  getting  late.  We  should  be  getting  back.,, 

She  must  have  seen  it  then;  she  heard  the  fear  in  my  voice.  “Why 
should  we  be  afraid?”  she  said.  /‘Why  should  this  moment  bring  us 
trouble,  when  everything  else  we’ve  gotten  from  those  dreams  has  been 
so  good?” 

“That’s  just  it.  It  can’t  all  be  good.  Nothing  ever  is.  Let’s  go  back  up 
now.” 

I  rose  and  started  back.  I  heard  her  getting  up,  heard  her  call  softly, 
heard  her  feet  running  down  the  path  away  from  me.  I  ran  after  her, 
crossing  into  the  path  for  better  footing.  She  turned  her  head  and 
looked  at  me,  but  ran  on  faster.  I  saw  the  grass  field  rising  on  our  left* 
towards  the  woods;  falling  steeply  to  the  right. 

I  felt  a  trembling  under  my  feet;  I  saw  the  ground  burst  under 
her,  her  feet  churning  in  loose  gravel,  struggling  for  footing.  The  hill 
above  came  down  right  where  she  stood,  rushing  under  her  struggling 
feet.  She  was  spun  round,  reached  out  her  hand  to  me,  and  tried  to  call. 
The  hedge  gave  way;  the  hill  broke  through  and  carried  her  away.  My 
feet  slipped  on  the  edge  of  her  roaring  tomb  and  threw  me  back.  We  have 
not  found  her  body. 
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For  Cody 

When  Spring  has  sprung  and  June  has  burst 
And  traffic  tolls  the  knell  of  “Rent  a  Hearse,” 

When  rice,  not  rain,  is  common  to  showers 
And  quickened  pulses  keep  time  till  milkmen's  hours, 
I’ll  then  reflect  in  retrospect  on  girls 
Of  summers  past  who  also  ratted  curls. 

I  speak  of  those  Janusian  females, 

But  to  avoid  Malthusian  details, 

I'll  just  remark  that  their  Autumn  retreats 
Leave  many  suitors  gift-wrapped  in  wet  sheets. 

I  speak  of  those  who  whisper  “I  love  you” 

In  June — Come  September,  the  tune's  “Adieu.” 

Now  that  you  mention  it,  boys  are  as  bad. 

I  guess  “I  love  you’s”  are  quite  the  fad 

Twixt  couples  locked  in  lust's,  not  love's,  embrace 

Whispering  “I  love  you's” — not  face  to  face, 

As  if  all  that  mattered  was  verdant  turf 
To  lie  on  while  watching  a  pounding  surf. 

Not  one  to  moralize,  I’ll  just  say  this : 

Don't  say  I  didn’t  warn  you  'bout  that  first  kiss. 

So  if  upon  meeting  the  op.  cit.  sex 
You  start  to  feel  upper-left  side  effects 
Please  remember  my  parting  shot: 

Summer  romances — but  most  are  not. 

—Howe  McCarthy 
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Africa  is  certainly  a  big  question  mark.  Her  very  shape  and  the 
nature  of  her  problems  reveal  this.  Sometimes  questions  about  her 
defy  adequate  answers.  Thus,  no  answer,  especially  in  an  essay  as  short 
as  this  one,  could  fully  suffice.  Furthermore,  I  do  not  even  claim  to  have 
any  such  answer.  My  task  here  will  be  only  to  satisfy  some  of  the  curio¬ 
sity  that  a  few  friends  have  revealed,  at  one  time  or  another,  in  questions 
put  to  me  on  Africa — questions  that  betray  an  astonishingly  vague 
concept  and  misdirected  approach  to  the  once  “dark  continent.”  Perhaps 
the  most  I  hope  to  accomplish  in  this  essay  is  explained  by  Alex  Quaison 
Sackey,  the  Permanent  Representative  of  Ghana  to  the  United  Nations, 
in  his  book,  Africa  Unbound ,  when  he  said,  that  it  was  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  “to  correct  the  image  of  Africa  so  long  fixed  in  the  minds  of 
those  non-Africans  who  still  regard  Africa  as  a  continent  inhabited 
by  peoples  with  no  personalities  of  their  own.” 

Within  the  past  five  years,  thousands  of  books,  mostly  sensational, 
have  been  written;  movies,  no  less  sensational,  produced;  stories  told, 
questions  asked,  arguments  raised,  and  false  opinions  formed — all  about 
Africa.  I  can  hardly  think  of  any  other  spot  on  this  planet  that  has 
received  as  much  attention  as  Africa  (she  could  not  have  received  as 
much  even  if  she  had  asked  for  it) .  The  best  seller  is  the  book  that  de¬ 
scribes  the  under-developed  nature  of  African  economy.  The  most  excit¬ 
ing  movie  is  the  one  that  gives  a  very  clear,  vivid  and  fascinating  picture 
of  Africa’s  wild  and  rustic  life.  The  magazine  or  newspaper  that  has 
no  comment  on  yesterday’s  behavior  (or  misbehavior)  of  one  African 
leader  or  another  is  second-rate.  The  democrat’s  puzzle  is  “Africa  and 
Communism,”  while  the  Communist’s  confusion  is  “Africa  and  Democ¬ 
racy,”  not  to  mention  “Africa  and  Socialism.”  A  pastor  is  not  worth 
listening  to  who  finds  no  time  in  his  sermon  to  roar  at  the  audience  that 
the  Moslems  have  taken  over  Africa.  No  story  on  Africa  is  complete 
without  a  loud  emphasis  on  her  backwardness,  disease  and  illiteracy. 
Such  a  great  concern  about  Africa  makes  one  suspect  that  another 
scramble  (excuse  me!  I  meant  to  say  “crusade”)  is  about  to  take  place. 
Either  that,  or,  in  a  more  charitable  vein,  everybody  is  planning  to 
major  in  African  affairs. 

Yet  what  a  queer  field  it  is!  It  is  everybody’s  choice  but  nobody’s 
specialty;  it’s  apparently  simple  at  first  glance,  but  impossible  to  ap¬ 
proach.  It  it  the  easiest  thing  to  understand  as  long  as  you  avoid  great, 
dark  areas  of  seemingly  incomprehensible  matter.  It  is  the  most  alluring 
subject  and  yet,  still  the  most  repelling.  From  another  tack,  the  image 
of  Africa,  while  most  disturbing  to  the  outsider  is  one  that  is  consistently 
being  disturbed  by  outsiders ;  it  is  being  changed  as  well  as  changing.  If 
I  may  be  allowed  a  metaphor,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  African  image 
is  an  ill-painted  portrait,  the  work  of  many  skilled  and  unskilled  artists 
whose  varied  approaches  to  representation  ultimately  only  deface  any 
hope  for  objectivity. 
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In  Africa,  the  Politics  of  Independence,  Immanuel  Wallerstein  quite 
aptly  expresses  the  paradox  involved  in  the  study  of  Africa  when  he 
says  that  .  .  of  all  the  areas  of  the  world,  Africa  has  been  most 
neglected  by  historians  who  have  indeed  often  denied  that  there  was 
any  history  in  Africa  to  study.”  While  the  first  part  of  this  statement  is 
all  too  true,  the  very  name  of  Egypt  reduces  to  the  absurd  the  theory 
that  Africa  has  no  history.  Yet,  how  does  one  explain  the  existence  of  this 
state  of  mind?  The  reason,  I  feel,  is  that  most  vague  notions  about 
Africa  are  still  found  in  history  and  geography  books  of  the  colonial 
era — books  with  stories  half -heard  and  badly  told  by  the  early  commer¬ 
cially-minded  explorers.  Even  today  people  read  such  books,  and  read 
with  gusto,  such  suggestive  descriptions  as  “the  dark  continent,”  “the 
white  man’s  grave,”  “the  seat  of  hell,”  “barren  Sahara,”  “no  man’s  land,” 
“home  of  tigers,  elephants,  gorillas,  monkeys,  snakes,  and  crocodiles,” 
“land  of  poverty,  unnameable  diseases,  mosquitoes,  tse-tse  flies,  jungles 
and  the  tree-dweller.”  In  books  filled  with  phrases  such  as  these,  it  is 
quite  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  anything  approaching  an  objec¬ 
tive  account  of  the  culture  which  was  Africa’s  most  prized  possession 
long  before  the  “white  man”  came.  When  any  such  mention  is  made 
the  culture  is  colored  with  primitiveness  and  made  to  sound  quite  un¬ 
desirable.  These  books  have  even  helped  form  the  African’s  conception 
of  himself.  Thus,  most  African  students  are  vastly  ignorant  of  any 
aspect  of  African  history  while  being  competent  scholars  in  European 
and  British  history.  They  know  nothing  about  their  grandfathers  and 
yet  know  every  detail  concerning  the  lives  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts. 
Some  speak  better  English  and  French  than  they  speak  their  own 
language.  Some  even  deny  their  own  nationality. 

He  is  not  an  African  who  denies  the  existence  of  wild  life  and  harmful 
insects  in  Africa.  Since  geological  times  the  mosquito  and  his  friend 
the  tse-tse  fly  have  been  captains  of  our  armies  against  the  agents  of 
exploitation  and  colonization.  The  lions,  tigers,  gorillas  and  elephants 
have  been  the  African’s  dearest  friends  as  it  doesn’t  bother  them 
whether  the  African’s  skin  is  black  or  red  instead  of  white. 

One  interesting  aspect  of  an  African  jungle  is  its  air-conditioning;  it 
provides  a  convenient  surrounding  in  which  man  and  monkey  live  in 
fellowship.  He  is  such  a  wonderful  neighbor,  the  monkey.  Your  gold 
or  silver  does  not  make  him  jealous.  He  does  not  feel  foolishly  superior 
to  you.  He  may  not  be  attractive  but  you  can  hardly  find  a  better  person 
to  live  with. 

I  was  once  a  guest  at  a  high-school  ten  miles  from  Boston.  A  twelfth- 
grader  asked  me,  “Do  you  have  many  snakes  around  your  homes?” 
“Yes,”  I  answered,  “millions  and  millions  of  them,  but  they  don’t  bite, 
and  if  they  do  they  are  not  poisonous.”  “Really,”  he  responded,  “I  never 
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knew  that.”  “Africans,”  I  added,  “don’t  disturb  snakes  and  so  snakes 
don’t  bite  them.  Only  a  disturbed  snake  bites.” 

Another  boy  asked  me  “Why  is  your  skin  different  from  mine?”  As 
an  answer  I  told  him  a  story  of  a  bitter  experience  I  had  two  weeks 
before  my  visit  to  the  school.  On  the  night  of  the  twenty-fourth  of 
December,  at  eleven  o’clock,  I  went  with  two  friends  to  the  Boston 
Common  for  the  Christmas  carols.  It  was  so  cold  that  I  thought  I  had 
lost  my  toes ;  I  could  not  feel  their  presence  around  me,  those  ten  toes, 
yet  my  friends  told  me  that  it  was  only  forty  degrees  above  zero.  In 
Africa  it  gets,  in  some  places,  as  hot  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Yet  this  is  to  me  what  seventy  degrees  is  to  you.  This  is 
the  major  difference  between  our  two  environments  and  the  probable 
reason  why  our  skin  is  a  different  color.  After  this  anecdote,  the  boys 
became  interested  in  me  and  were  ready  to  invade  me  with  more  of  such 
questions.  I  was  forced  to  conclude  that  because  of  misinformation  even 
“kids”  were  rapidly  on  the  way  to  becoming  “majors”  in  African  affairs. 

It  is  surprising  how  the  image  of  Africa  differs  throughout  the 
world,  in  spite  of  a  common  source  of  misinformation.  All  of  these  views 
can’t  be  right. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  whatever  vague  ideas  one  has  had  about 
Africa  in  the  past,  whether  such  ideas  were  gotten  from  books,  through 
movies  or  from  personal  experience,  have  got  to  be  dropped  entirely 
or  at  least,  changed  radically,  if  one  really  wants  to  understand  Africa. 
Literature  on  Africa  has  to  be  more  comprehensive  than  it  is.  Other¬ 
wise  by  merely  stating  facts  and  not  putting  them  into  their  cultural 
context  a  writer  can  completely  mislead  the  reader. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  is  found  in  a  question  a  friend  once 
asked  me.  He  wanted  to  know  if  the  climate  of  West  Africa  was  truly 
debilitating?  He  had  read  this  account  in  a  geography  book.  I  agreed 
with  him  but  added  that  the  statement  to  be  properly  understood  needed 
to  be  qualified.  It  is  debilitating  to  the  English  or  French  who  aren’t 
too  adaptable  to  a  constant  eighty-five  degree  heat  which  lasts  seven 
months  of  the  year.  For  the  African  it  is  quite  different.  My  mother,  for 
example,  can,  with  crude  farm  instruments,  do  very  tough  manual 
work  in  our  garden  from  six  in  the  morning  to  five  in  the  afternoon  with 
only  a  short  break  for  lunch.  This  sounds  strenuous  yet  she  comes  home 
almost  as  strong  as  she  was  in  the  morning  when  she  left.  Her  case  is 
not  exceptional;  lots  of  women  work  harder  than  she  does  under  the 
same  conditions.  The  men  work  even  harder.  As  you  see,  the  word 
“debilitating”  is  confusing  at  least. 

This  experience  is  also  similar  to  the  strongest  impression  I  had  of 
the  United  States  while  I  was  in  high  school  back  home.  I  imagined 
a  society  of  cowboys  and  rough  girls  who  go  about  with  pistols  shooting 
people  for  the  least  offence  or  for  refusing  to  surrender  to  whatever  the 
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“gun-guy”  wants.  I  have  stayed  here  for  a  year  and  haven’t  seen  a  single 
one.  Where  are  they,  anybody  ? 

Africa’s  most  painful  setback  comes  from  three  sources :  world  recog¬ 
nition,  journalistic  accounts,  and  the  movies.  Albert  J.  Spiro  had  this 
in  mind  when  he  wrote  in  his  book,  Politics  in  Africa,  that  “The 
journalists  were  concerned  with  the  news  of  the  day,  which  they 
usually  report  to  the  best  of  their  understanding.  But  their  under¬ 
standing  was  in  terms  of  the  categories  and  concepts  forged  by  their 
non-African  experience.” 

It  is  true  that  the  English  and  the  French  left  a  rich  legacy  in 
Africa.  At  least,  their  languages  help  a  lot.  But  then,  had  we  no  history? 
Was  there  nothing  like  science?  Had  we  no  traditions  and  customs?  All 
these  we  had  before  they  were  stifled  and  choked  by  the  “Big  Master”  in 
his  attempt  to  force  us  to  accept  his  own  way  of  life.  Instead  of  encourag¬ 
ing  both  English  and  Ibo  in  our  schools,  he  (the  colonist)  relegated  Ibo 
to  the  background.  His  marriage  customs  replaced  ours;  his  history 
became  a  standard  history  while  ours  was  not  worth  mentioning,  let 
alone  studying. 

In  West  Africa  before  the  advent  of  the  “White,”  the  Mali,  the  Ghana, 
the  Yoruba,  Hausa  and  Ibo  empires  were  flourishing  and  able  to  claim 
the  same  status  as  the  British,  Norman  and  Roman  empires.  The  “Jaja 
and  Ojiaku”  kingdoms  were  no  less  powerful  than  the  houses  of  York 
or  Lancaster,  or  the  Hapsburgs  or  Valois.  But  when  the  colonists  came, 
they  belittled  these  powers  as  being  uneducated  and  uncivilized  as  if 
education  and  civilization  by  definition  meant  the  ability  to  understand 
English.  I  might  as  well  say  that  he  is  uneducated  who  can’t  speak 
Ibo. 

One  more  word  (though  not  in  Ibo)  and  I’ll  be  done. 

Just  take  a  look  at  Africa’s  political  reports  in  most  western  papers 
and  news  reports.  You  may  be  lucky  to  read  a  few  lines  on  Dr.  Kwamen 
Nkruma  of  Ghana,  the  most  wronged  of  all  African  leaders.  One  paper 
sees  him  as  a  Communist,  another  as  a  Socialist,  and  still  another,  a 
dictator.  How  can  we  reconcile  so  strange  a  mixture  in  a  person?  How 
do  you  explain  it  except  that  some  people  have  been  misinformed?  See 
what  happened  to  a  little  internal  problem  in  the  Congo.  A  problem  which 
in  my  estimation  was  nothing  compared  to  the  American  Revolution  of 
1776,  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  the  Russian  Revolution,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  massacres,  or  the  apparently  consecutive  revolutions  and  civil 
wars  that  have  swept  over  England  in  the  past.  Yet  the  situation  was 
so  magnified  and  distorted  that  the  golden  liberty  of  the  Congolese  was 
forgotten  in  a  penumbra  of  their  alleged  inability  to  rule  themselves. 
The  assumption  that  underlies  this  mentality  must  certainly  be  that 
they  were  born  to  be  ruled  forever.  Assuredly,  the  Congo  has  a  lot  of 
shortcomings,  but  then  we  all  do.  It  only  costs  a  little  to  be  objective. 
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By  merely  considering  ourselves  in  a  similar  situation  it  should  be 
far  easier  to  be  sympathetic  with  them. 

In  all  honesty,  nobody  should  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  wind  of 
change  is  blowing  through  Africa,  brushing  her  clean  of  all  dusts  of 
misconception.  He  is  to  blame  who  is  blind  to  this.  This  is  it,  and  it  is 
inevitable.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  age.  We  Africans  need  sound  education, 
medical  care  and  technological  improvement.  We  know  it  and  we  are 
trying  to  help  ourselves.  All  we  ask  the  rest  of  mankind  is  for  them 
to  recognize  this  fact.  As  Mr.  Sackey  states,  “Whatever  Africa’s  im¬ 
mediate  economic  and  material  difficulties,  whatever  lag  in  education  and 
health,  Africa  has,  nonetheless,  sprung,  as  it  were,  full-blown  on  the 
stage.  And  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  age,  it  has  taken  a  fresh  look  at  itself 
and  the  world.” 
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The  Song-Singer 


It  was  said:  here  is  the  singer  of  song 
And  all  the  birth  pangs  and  wrinkled  ashes 
Listened  and  grew, 

Remembered  and, 

Forseeing, 

Pitied  all  rhythm-ized. 


Atoms  collide  and  stomachs  churn; 
these  peoples  cry. 

But  what  lets  the  soul  leave  the  cranial  region 
To  swim  around  the  head  to  many  places  ? 

That  face  is  the  singer  of  song 

And  they  all  seek  a  song,  a  music,  a  prayer 


a  something. 


— Michael  Greene 
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The  Accident 

A  car  impaled  upon  the  road-sword, 
sliding  down  its  silvery  length  : 
we  travelled,  cruised  a  Ford  that 
sliced  the  screen  of  tree,  burnt  grass,  shrub, 
and  spread  it  by  our  sides. 

Endless  woods,  ahead:  a  concrete  bridge 
bloated  into  view  with  cars  and  people 
lingering  and  staring. 

The  climate 
heavy,  mixed. 

(a  momentary  vision 

presses  with  precision 

as  a  perfect,  cling  picture. 

more  than  hours  of  liquid  watching, 

it  lasts  with  frozen  stillness,  and 

endures.) 

Here  with  metallic  highway  smoothness 
the  lady  met  a  death  abiding,  abiding  in 
her  last  flash  glimpse  of  a 
bridge  abutment  looming,  then 
surging  forward,  inflating  like  a  rapid  balloon 
before  its  burst. 

A  death  abiding,  abiding  in 

the  vision  of  a 

thick  steel  tangle,  remnant  of  an 
open  door  and  seat  with  two  half  legs 
dangling  from  snowy  petticoats, 
squeezing  blood  in  ribbons 
tied  in  conclusions. 

A  death  abiding,  abiding  in 
the  momentary,  final  view. 

— John  Vernon 
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New  York;  especially  Harlem 

and  Ad  men 


I 

Sidewalks  streaming, 
Extra  golden  glorious 
Shine  through  Harlem. 


Jesus  Saves 

Hallelujah  Sister 
Bethel  Shrine 
Only  those  in  step. 


Jesus  saves 

old  trucks  driven  by 
big  black  men, 
smoking  yellow  filters ; 
yellow  sun  glows ;  silt 
stings;  rings  doorbells, 
clings  doorbells, 
sings  doorbells: 

“clothes,  clothes  for 
Christmas  poor?” 

Black  fat  bounces,  bubbles, 
bellows  fat  sweat 
screaming  five  o’clock. 

Then  all  careen 

around  to  five  o’clock  delights. 
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II 


They  will  come  back. 

The  suburbs  are  only  night  houses, 
resplendent, 

where  women  live  and  love  to 
feel  the  dusk  lift  light. 

And  silt  finds  its  always  streets, 
streaming 
and  wheeling 
and  sifting 
in  glorious 
rings. 

—Arthur  Lothrop,  Jr . 

Afe. 


Nobody  in  his  right  mind 
would  be  here,  Madmen. 

Seasons  like  spring  grow  on  trees, 

but  see  the  first  cold  robin 

and  you’re  all  out  of  the  caves  again. 

Lent  is  cold  winter  rye, 
a  saint  starved  for  her  people, 
an  old  man  who  with  dignity 
draws  up  his  shroud. 

Easter  is  green  grapes  ripening  on  the  vine, 
a  morning  cock  who  woke  the  whole  farm  up, 
a  thirsty  lamb  who’s  got  his  mother’s  teats 
and  won’t  let  go. 

—John  C.  Hirsh 
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In  Eastern  Parks,  the  Lovers 

I 

Tell  me 

All  the  ancient  Christs  upon  the  walls 
Are  walls 
And  shadow  us. 

Branches  are  lines 
Like  patterns  on  the  sky, 

And  light 

Makes  figures  in  the  leaves. 

II 

The  wind  that  draws  the  Spring 
Out  of  the  land 
Has  left  my 

Morning  crossed  with  shadows, 

Belted  by  wind. 

This 

Autumn  is  more  than  seven 
Sheets  of  sun  or  an  old  pipe 
Smoking  November  newspapers,  late. 

It  is  clear 

With  the  crush  of  sky  upon  us 
And  reams  of  light. 

—Arthur  Lothrop ,  Jr. 
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Black  Niobe 


“Remember  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath.” 

Each  red-pigmented  brick  is  an  obdurate 

oracle  of  silence.  She  leans  against 

the  wall  and  clutches  her  child’s  shoe  with  large 

masculine  hands ;  her  fingertips  turn  white 

when  the  grief-narcotized  tendons  contract 

around  the  tiny  object.  Her  almost 

swollen  lips  and  the  pliant  tongue  move  slowly 

to  form  the  beginnings  of  unheard  words,  but 

stop,  congeal,  and  freeze.  The  mother’s  hair  and 

dress  seem  to  blow  motionlessly  in  soft 

wind-smoke ;  whitening  black  cheeks  turn  clay-cold. 

Wet  deliberate  tears,  like  so  many  rivers, 

dry  and  contract  in  the  dark  night ;  her  eyes 

(like  those  of  Niobe,  insensible, 

uncomprehending,  dilated)  close  and 

refuse  to  watch  as  they  whitewash  the  cities 

in  blue-black  blood. 

0  Woman, 

Your  voice  too  is  heard  in  Rama’s  loud  lamentation 
With  Rachael  weeping  for  your  children 
because  they  are  no  more. . . . 

0  Woman, 

Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
You  have  fashioned  praise,  weeping  for  your  children 
because  they  are  no  more. . . . 


Robert  J.  Lallamant 
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Fiesta  of  St.  Anthony 


August,  the  ships  come  in  from 

the  salt  blue,  reaching  down  as  they  had 

done  before,  once  into  the  ocean’s  depth 

now  into  their  own  cold  bellies  and  produce 

cod,  flounder,  mackerel  and  crab, 

cut,  salted,  dried  and  sold, 

weary,  weary,  we  are  emptying  the  sea. 

You  who  died  to  save  us,  save  us  now. 

Truck  farms, 
apple  orchard,  peach, 
vegetables  rotting  on  the  thick  vine, 
tomato,  squash  and  reeking  turnip, 
onions,  corn  made  black  with  age, 
weighed,  bagged  and  sold. 

It’s  late  in  the  season  now,  here, 

fifty  cents  a  bag, 

the  vines  are  nearly  bare. 

In  the  quiet  of  the  night 

bear  us  fruit  as  you  have  done  before. 

Here  sides  of  beef  and  men 

who  bear  them  from  the  hollow  vans. 

Pork,  bacon,  steak,  choice  or 
chance  of  any  cut  or 
cuts  of  steer  pig  or  calf 
and  flies. 

Carved  up  and  put  for  sale, 
this  is  the  last  truck  load  we’ll  see 
this  season. 

The  butcheries  are  slowest  in  the  spring. 
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Now  the  bull  and  heifer  hate  each  other 

but  in  time ,  bring  them  both  with  love  together 

in  your  holy  pantomime. 

Come,  let  us  carry  our  holy  saint. 

Three  months  now  we  have  fed  him  with  care. 
The  best  of  our  livestock,  whatever  we  had, 
it  was  his,  we  gave  it  to  him, 
asked  little  in  return. 

Our  young  gave  what  they  had  too, 
nothing  was  withheld. 

Now  let  him  sleep. 

He  will  wake  the  seed  within  us 

with  the  skies  and  twigs  made  green  again. 

Here,  tender-hearted  men  and  women, 

Young  men  from  the  barn  and  field, 

Come  and  bear  your  fruitful  saint, 

Honor  him  whose  scythe  you  wield. 

If  you  love  life  call  him  holy, 

Re-born  between  the  streets  and  sky, 

He,  of  all  the  saints  you  worship, 

Bursts  the  seed  before  your  eyes. 

Come  with  hearts  and  hands  to  praise  him, 

No  one  can  deny  his  fame, 

Let  him  sleep  and  he  will  wake  us 
As  the  opening  earth  repeats  his  name. 

—John  C.  Hirsh 
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“There  wasn’t  much  to  be  done  at  that  point,”  said  the  colonel,  after 
draining  the  last  of  his  drink.  “She  had  lost  her  head  entirely,  and  had 
no  intention  of  retrieving  it.  Used  to  be  she’d  send  her  dog  when  she 
was  tired  of  going  herself,  but  this  time  must  have  been  the  last 
straw.  Poor  thing  was  really  discouraged.  Seventeen  times  in  a  single 
half  hour  would  be  enough  to  try  anyone’s  patience.  And  the  toothmarks 
were  getting  unsightly.  You  understand,  we’re  used  to  rolling  heads 
around  here ;  but  the  dog  . . .  well,  really !” 

The  colonel  poured  himself  another  Bloody  Mary  and  relit  his  cigar. 

“Funny  thing,”  said  his  adjutant.  “How  a  little  thing  like  that  can 
spoil  your  whole  day,  especially  in  the  beginning.  It  gets  to  matter 
much  less  later  on,  I  suppose.  But  she  was  such  a  friendly  type,  she 
couldn’t  understand  why  it  was  she  couldn’t  lift  her  head  and  smile 
whenever  she  met  someone.  She  kept  losing  her  balance  and  tripping, 
and  it  would  fall  out  of  her  hand — then  again,  she  didn’t  yet  have  the 
knack  of  landing  it  with  the  eyes  towards  her,  so  she  had  an  awful 
time  groping  around  to  fit  it  until  she  remembered  her  dog.” 

“But  a  chihuahua,”  said  the  colonel ;  “it’s  not  the  kind  of  dog  I  would 
choose  for  such  a  heavy  job.  The  teeth  were  bad  enough;  but  to  see 
the  poor  little  thing  dragging  about  a  head  three  times  its  size,  that 
was  too  much  for  me.  I’m  afraid  I  may  have  been  too  strong  about  it. 
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She  is  new  here,  after  all,  and  it  takes  time  to  learn  the  ropes.  But 
consideration  for  others  is  an  absolute  necessity  here.  We  can’t  allow 
backsliding.” 

“Quite  right,  sir,”  said  the  adjutant. 

They  lapsed  into  a  comfortable  silence  for  a  moment.  But  the  adjutant 
happened  to  catch  sight  of  the  fluffy  blond  head  caught  among  some 
bushes  nearby,  and  couldn’t  help  going  over  to  take  a  closer  look  at  it. 
“Handsome,”  he  said.  “Nice  head  of  hair.  Could  have  gone  for  her 
myself,  not  too  long  ago.” 

“Bring  her  over,”  said  the  colonel ;  “it’s  always  been  share  and  share 
alike  between  us,  hasn’t  it?” 

The  adjutant  complied  briskly,  and  sat  down,  laying  the  head  care¬ 
fully  at  the  edge  of  the  table  opposite  the  colonel,  facing  him.  The 
colonel  stroked  his  mustache  discovering  in  the  process  that  his  cigar 
was  out  again.  He  fumbled  about  in  his  pockets  for  a  match,  found  one, 
and  lit  it.  Between  vigorous  puffs  on  the  stubborn  cigar,  he  said,  “Not 
bad  at  all.  You  don’t  suppose  you  could  get  us  an  introduction,  do  you?” 

The  head — in  its  present  position  looking  rather  like  that  of  a  very 
short  woman  resting  her  chin  on  the  table  edge — fluttered  its  eyelids, 
and  moved  its  lips  about  as  though  trying  to  speak. 

“I  must  say,”  said  the  adjutant,  “I  never  have  used  this  approach 
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before,  but  it  might  work  at  that.  Never  been  in  quite  this  situation 
before,  you  know.”  The  colonel  agreed  to  the  last  part;  but  having  no 
idea  what  the  adjutant’s  plan  was,  he  felt  he  could  hardly  offer  an  opinion 
on  it. 

The  adjutant  stood  up  and  looked  around.  It  wasn’t  long  before  he 
saw  what  he  was  looking  for,  standing  not  far  from  their  table  but 
with  several  bushes  and  trees  blocking  the  view.  He  walked  over  and 
took  her  hand,  but  she  pulled  away  violently  and,  naturally,  fell  down. 
“Don’t  worry,”  said  the  adjutant.  “There’s  no  fear  of  that,  here.”  She 
didn’t  hear  him  (understandably,  as  her  head  was  a  good  seventy  feet 
away) ,  but  struggled  still  more  when  he  tried  to  lift  her  to  her  feet  again. 
The  chihuahua,  which  had  been  exploring  in  the  bushes,  leapt  out  and 
attacked  the  adjutant’s  legs,  growling  and  gnawing  fiercely. 

The  adjutant  kicked  it  off  roughly  and  stood  back.  When  she  had 
stood  up  again,  he  spoke  to  her  very  politely,  but  with  as  little  effect 
as  before.  She  merely  hunched  herself  into  a  defensive  attitude  and 
swung  her  fists  around  a  bit.  The  adjutant  called  out  to  the  colonel, 
“I  think  she’s  afraid  of  me;  thinks  because  she’s  lost  her  head  she’s 
easy  game.  Maybe  if  you  hold  it  up  where  it  can  see  her,  she’ll  come 
along.”  The  colonel  did  as  he  was  asked,  and  sure  enough  she  came  along 
nicely.  The  adjutant  led  her  carefully,  avoiding  all  possible  surface 
obstacles  and  yet  keeping  out  from  behind  trees  as  much  as  he  could. 
She  might  panic  yet  if  lost  sight  of.  The  dog  jumped  around  them 
madly,  barking  at  the  top  of  its  very  high  voice. 

The  adjutant  finally  got  her  to  the  table  and  sat  her  opposite  her  head, 
then  lifted  it  gently  and  put  it  into  her  hands.  She  took  quite  a  time  to 
get  it  turned  around  right;  for  when  she  had  sighted  carefully  where 
her  neck  should  be,  and  put  the  head  there,  she  usually  found  she  had 
kept  it  facing  the  wrong  way;  or  if  she  remembered  to  turn  it  the 
right  way,  by  the  time  she  had  turned  it  she  hadn’t  the  vaguest  notion 
where  the  rest  of  her  neck  had  gone  to. 

“Look  here,”  said  the  adjutant,  “there’s  a  technique  to  this.  You  keep 
it  turned  wrong  way  round  until  you  get  it  on  the  neck;  then  you 
turn  it  slowly  until  the  bits  of  windpipe  meet.  You’ll  get  the  feeling  soon. 
It  just  takes  practice.” 

In  a  few  more  tries  she  had  it  straight  and,  being  now  able  to  speak, 
thanked  them  profusely.  The  adjutant  blushed  politely;  the  colonel 
writhed. 

“You  can’t  know  what  a  bother  it  has  been,”  she  said  carefully  and 
not  too  distinctly.  She  was  the  animated  type,  and  had  always  loved 
to  gesture  wildly  while  she  talked.  But  she  was  holding  her  head  on  with 
both  hands,  which  made  that  difficult  and  as  a  consequence  disrupted 
her  whole  method  of  speech.  Besides,  her  larynx  was  still  bruised,  and 
hard  to  manage.  “I’m  sure  I’ll  get  the  hang  of  it  before  too  long,  but 
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in  the  meantime  I  hardly  know  what  to  do  with  myself.  I  guess  you've 
seen  what  happens.  I  keep  forgetting  what  has  happened,  and  then 
'Wham  !’  .  .  She  waved  her  arms,  and  the  head  fell  off  behind  her.  The 

adjutant  leapt  to  his  feet  and  fetched  it  back  before  the  dog  could 
get  at  it.  It  seemed  entirely  too  eager  to  chew  things,  for  the  moment. 
“.  .  .  it  falls  off,"  she  said.  “Thank  you  again.  I'll  try  not  to  let  it  happen 
any  more." 

The  adjutant  muttered  something  gracious,  and  the  colonel  smiled. 
He  said,  “As  I  remember,  before  this  happened  we  were  trying  for  an 
introduction.  I  am  Colonel  Black,  and  this  is  my  adjutant,  Smith.  We 
were  gassed,  which  is  why  we  don’t  look  so  spectacular  as  most.  The 
damage  is  inside." 

“I  got  here  by  express,"  she  said.  “My  dog  must  have  smothered  in 
the  wreck.  His  lips  were  so  blue  when  we  first  came.  My  name  is  Betty. 
I  can  type.  Touch,  luckily.  If  either  of  you  needs  something  typed,  just 
call  me.  I’ll  be  glad  to  help."  She  thought  a  moment,  then  added,  “I  guess 
somebody  will  have  to  help,  to  see  I  get  the  pages  changed  in  time,  or 
else  to  dictate  to  me  if  you  get  my  head  propped  up  where  it  can  see 
the  sheets.  Because  if  you  get  it  rigged  up  so  I  can  see  the  typewriter, 
I  will  hardly  be  able  to  see  to  read ;  and  of  course  the  other  way  round 
goes  too."  She  giggled,  and  ran  her  fingers  through  her  hair. 

When  he  had  picked  it  up,  the  adjutant  suggested  that  she  take  her 
head  off  beforehand  when  she  needed  to  do  things  like  that,  as  she 
could  only  do  them  by  touch  anyway.  When  she  had  got  her  head  back 
on  she  agreed  it  would  be  sensible.  But  she  wasn’t  nearly  used  to  her 
new  situation. 

“You’d  think  I  could  get  readjusted  fast,"  she  said.  “I  used  to  change 
jobs  every  six  months  or  so,  before  the  accident.  I  thought  this  wouldn’t 
be  that  much  of  a  change,  but  I  guess  it  depends  how  you  get  here." 

“Luckily,"  said  the  adjutant.  “It  seems  to  be  only  the  one  that  sent  you 
over  that  stays  up  here.  My  legs  were  both  shot  off  before  the  gas,  but 
as  you  see  I  have  them  back.  I’m  rather  glad  I  can’t  see  inside,  though.” 

They  all  agreed  to  that,  but  less  vigorously  than  one  would  normally 
have  expected.  After  all,  they  had  all  died ;  and  after  that  shock,  nothing 
could  be  considered  really  shocking. 

The  colonel  poured  Betty  a  drink ;  it  was  not  purely  out  of  malice.  She 
put  out  her  hand  for  the  drink,  and  at  that  her  head  fell  off.  So,  she 
readjusted  it  (rather  more  quickly  than  before)  and  this  time  firmly 
placed  her  left  hand  on  top  of  her  head,  pressing  down  evenly  to  avoid 
tipping.  After  several  experiments  of  this  sort,  she  tried  tipping  her 
head  by  leaning  back  her  shoulders.  This  way  she  could  keep  up  the 
pressure  on  her  head,  and  still  get  the  drink  into  her  mouth.  She  took 
a  small  sip,  then  put  the  glass  on  the  table.  She  sighed,  pleased.  Then 
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she  swallowed,  and  began  to  choke  violently.  She  put  her  hand  in 
front  of  her  mouth — her  left  hand,  as  the  right  was  holding  her  glass. 

The  inevitable  happened. 

They  managed  between  them  to  get  her  head  on.  Betty  was  disturbed 
almost  to  tears.  Her  lips  were  quivering  and  her  eyes  were  growing 
red.  The  adjutant  broke  in.  “If  you’ll  take  your  head  off  for  a  minute,” 
he  said,  “perhaps  I  can  get  something  down  your  throat.  I  guess  you 
can’t  set  both  your  gullet  and  your  windpipe  in  the  proper  places.” 

Betty  moaned  and  started  to  cry.  “But  I  like  to  drink,”  she  said.  “I 
like  the  taste.  And  I  like  to  eat  too.  Why  did  I  ever  come  here?” 

“You  could  try  holding  some  in  your  mouth,  and  then  swallowing  it 
while  I  pour  some  down  your  throat.  Then  you’ll  get  the  whole  feeling 
and  the  taste.  And  I’ll  catch  what  you  swallow  in  another  glass  so  I  can 
give  it  to  you  next  round.” 

Much  to  Betty’s  horror,  that  was  how  they  had  to  do  it.  For  all  her 
attempts  after  the  adjutant’s  suggestion  were  even  more  spectacularly 
unsuccessful  than  the  first;  and  her  chihuahua  was  getting  very  hard  to 
chase  away. 

After  she  had  had  several  drinks  in  this  way,  Betty  began  to  feel  a 
little  more  at  home.  Being  less  nervous,  she  stopped  dropping  her  head 
quite  so  often;  and  the  colonel,  losing  interest  in  her  on  that  account, 
relit  his  cigar. 

“You  know,”  said  Betty,  “I  had  an  uncle  who  was  nuts.  He  had  split 
personality.  There  was  two  of  him.  But  that  didn’t  have  anything  on 
this.  A  schizo  doesn’t  know  there’s  two  of  him.  It’s  like  the  right  hand 
not  knowing  what  the  left  hand  does,  I  guess.  But  here  I  am  with 
really  two  of  me,  and  both  halves  trying  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  we 
both  get  so  confused  because  I  come  apart  before  we  finish;  and  my 
head  keeps  telling  me  what  my  body  ought  to  do,  but  most  of  the  time 
it’s  either  so  far  away  I  can’t  hear  it ;  or  upside  down,  so  it  claims  to  be 
off  balance  and  I  have  to  stand  on  my  hands  to  make  it  quiet  down.  And 
when  it’s  turned  the  other  way  and  I  can’t  see  myself  either,  we  get  so 
confused  I  don’t  know  which  bit  to  send  after  the  other.” 

She  settled  herself  in  her  chair,  then  continued. 

“Even  walking  was  nearly  impossible  at  first.  The  head  kept  bouncing 
with  every  step  I  took;  and  while  it  bounced  it  sent  out  signals  about 
which  way  it  was  falling,  and  my  arms  and  legs  rushed  to  help  us 
back  to  balance.  But  of  course  it  tipped  the  other  way  from  me — when 
I  staggered  left  it  usually  tipped  right  (I  held  it  by  the  hair,  you  know) 
and  when  I  tripped  forward  it  was  swung  tipped  back.  I  never  did  get 
my  balance  until  I  started  carrying  it  scrunched  under  my  arm.”  (The 
adjutant  had  a  momentary  vision  of  the  vacant  face  peering  through 
wisps  of  yellow  hair,  propped  against  her  more  than  ample  bosom.) 
“Then  it  held  still  and  tripped  the  same  way  I  did.  But  my  hand  would 
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slip  around  and  cover  an  eye,  and  I  would  jump  away,  not  being  used  to 
its  being  my  own  hand  holding  my  head.  And  then  of  course  I  would  drop 
it.  And  I  usually  couldn’t  see  the  ground,  because  the  head  would  sort 
of  tuck  up  under  the  arm  and  twist  so  as  to  look  into  the  air;  and  I 
couldn’t  get  used  to  turning  it  by  hand.  I  kept  twisting  my  neck  and 
twisting  it,  but  all  that  got  me  was  a  stiff  neck.  I’ve  been  shocked  quite 
a  few  times,  reaching  up  to  rub  it.” 

Betty  took  off  her  head  and  began  to  groom  it,  trying  to  get  out  the 
twigs  and  burrs  it  had  picked  up  while  rolling  or  being  dragged  through 
the  bushes.  Tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  and  collected  on  her  chin 
before  dripping  to  the  ground;  a  sort  of  gurgle  emerged  from  the 
trunk  half  of  her  throat,  obviously  startling  her.  She  hastened  to  get  her 
head  on  again,  and  the  gurgling  was  changed  to  a  civilized  sob. 

The  colonel  remarked  under  his  breath,  “I  guess  the  larynx  has  its 
uses  after  all.  I  couldn’t  have  stood  that  gurgle  for  long.” 

The  adjutant  gave  him  an  angry  look;  but  Betty  had  not  heard,  as 
the  adjutant  was  helping  her  get  out  a  handkerchief  from  some  well- 
hidden  spot  (she  apparently  could  not  remember  where,  and  was  used 
to  not  remembering) .  They  managed  to  get  her  face  cleaned  after  a  brief 
struggle,  and  both  settled  back  in  their  chairs. 

The  colonel  started  in  on  some  reminiscences  of  his  years  in  the 
service,  with  all  of  which  the  adjutant  was  thoroughly  familiar.  Since 
the  colonel  had  now  reached  a  stage  at  which  he  was  rather  unobservant, 
as  well  as  rude,  the  adjutant  and  Betty  were  able  to  carry  on  a  more 
light-hearted  conversation  on  the  side.  This  also  was  made  up  primarily 
of  reminiscences,  there  being  nothing  else  to  talk  about,  but  of  a  more 
interesting  sort.  The  adjutant  told  of  his  boyhood  in  a  small  river-town 
somewhere  in  a  mildly  hilly  district.  His  memories  seemed  to  be  mostly 
crawfish  and  catfish,  with  occasional  forays  into  the  wild  mud  flats, 
which  had  been  good  for  turtles. 

Betty  had  been  a  city  girl  all  her  life.  She  had  been  on  her  first  trip 
to  the  country  when  her  train  hit  the  embankment;  as  a  consequence, 
most  of  the  adjutant’s  stories  were  totally  lost  on  her,  and  she  shortly 
changed  the  topic  to  that  of  her  own  life. 

“When  I  was  five  years  old,  I  had  a  blue  tricycle  with  chrome  lines 
all  over  it.  I  traded  it  for  a  bicycle  soon  but  I  broke  my  leg  under  a 
cement  truck  and  spoiled  the  bike  so  I  had  to  use  a  scooter.  It  was 
most  fun  while  I  still  had  the  cast.  I  could  push  myself  off  with  the 
good  foot,  standing  on  the  cast;  and  when  I  got  up  a  good  speed  I 
could  stand  on  the  good  foot  and  stick  out  the  cast.  My  friends  all 
hated  it  but  I  thought  it  was  fun.  The  cast  split  three  times  before 
they  took  it  off.” 

She  smiled  peacefully  and  closed  her  eyes.  “I  used  to  make  up  stories 
when  I  was  little,  to  frighten  the  other  kids.”  The  dreamy  expression 
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on  her  face  grew;  she  settled  back,  yawned,  and  stretched.  The  adjutant 
was  there  to  catch  it  this  time. 

“The  only  part  of  that  that's  true,"  she  said  when  her  head  was  on 
again,  “is  that  I  liked  to  make  up  stories.  But  I  suppose  that’s  plain  by 
now.  I  was  a  lousy  typist.  They  never  would  have  hired  me  if  I  hadn’t 
been  pretty.  I  kept  losing  things,  you  know ;  they  said  if  it  wasn’t  screwed 
on,  I’d  probably  lose  my  head.  I  guess  they  were  right.’’  She  began  to 
cry,  and  the  adjutant  moved  his  chair  beside  hers.  He  seemed  to  want 
her  to  rest  her  head  on  his  shoulders;  but  only  an  instant’s  trial  con¬ 
vinced  him  of  the  impossibility  of  that  method  of  attack.  Besides,  there 
was  no  use  trying  that;  he’d  had  his  chances  for  that  sort  of  thing 
already.  He  was  forced  to  resort  to  the  more  disappointing  consolation 
of  words. 

It  was  no  use.  She  was  crying  hysterically,  with  no  intention  of  stop¬ 
ping.  The  adjutant  looked  over  at  the  colonel  to  ask  for  help;  but  he 
had  gone  to  sleep  in  his  chair,  resting  his  head  on  the  high  back,  his  feet 
stretched  under  the  table. 

Betty  sobbed  loudly.  She  flapped  her  hands  a  bit  and  her  head  dropped 
to  the  table.  The  eyes  closed  slowly  and  the  mouth  slipped  open.  She 
too,  was  asleep. 

The  adjutant  tucked  his  scarf  around  her  shoulders.  He  kicked  the 
chihuahua  away  from  the  table  and  settled  himself.  The  pitcher  was 
empty.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  sleep. 
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The  Mill  Brook 


On  or  near 
this  spot 

there  was  erected  the 
first  mill  in  Newton 
by 

Lieutenant  John  Spring 
in  1731. 

I 

In  the  beginning  there  was 
Lieutenant  John  Spring, 

Who  first  saw  how  the  brook  flashed  in  the  stones, 
Who  hammered  the  rocks 
And  let  the  water  run  through, 

And  set  his  hours  of  labor  by  the  sun. 

II 

When  you  see  how  the  water  comes  back  from  below 
I  wonder  and  smile  at  the  light  in  your  eye 
As  I  tell  you  this  tale. 

Oh  let  us  remember  Lieutenant  John  Spring, 

And  think  how  he  seized  on  this  earth,  air,  and  water. 

—John  C.  Hirsh 
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ONCE 


where  I  was  often  alone,  I  realized  that  a  cat  lived  there  too.  It  was  a 
very  warm  day  in  late  spring,  and  I  had  pulled  down  the  window  shade 
so  the  sun’s  glare  wouldn’t  disturb  my  nap.  It  was  impossible,  however, 
to  cover  the  window  entirely,  and  enough  light  seeped  in  to  fill  the  room 
with  a  very  soft  blue  haze.  For  all  its  softness,  though,  the  light  had  a 
strange  effect  on  much  of  the  room,  crystallizing  whatever  moisture  was 
there :  the  water  in  the  pitcher  by  the  bed,  the  darker  fluid  in  the  small 
vase  by  the  window,  and  the  damp  that  had  oozed  out  all  over  my  body. 
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I  lay  very  still,  but  it  was  a  deceptive  quiet,  for  I  was  completely 
enthralled  by  the  throbbing  in  my  temples,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  my 
chest,  and  the  curious  twitching  of  my  fingers  as  they  relaxed.  I  was 
conscious  of  the  startling  beauty  of  my  body  as  I  lay  there  drunk  with 
the  shimmer  of  light  reflected  from  the  nearby  lake  as  it  flickered 
through  the  window  and  across  the  white  sheet  and  onto  the  deep 
orange  and  soft  purples  that  ridged  my  muscles.  And  yet,  though  I 
was  entranced  by  all  this,  I  was  also  aware  of  being  detached  from  it 
all.  I  was  seeing  the  movement,  but  only  through  the  moisture.  It  was 
like  watching  the  beginning  of  a  spring  river  through  a  thin  crust 
of  ice. 

I  was  naked,  beautifully  so.  And  though  this  beauty  and  the  move¬ 
ment  that  underlay  and  surrounded  it  should  have  lulled  me  to  sleep, 
I  could  not  rest.  I  felt  weak.  I  was  physically  hungry  in  that  way  that 
makes  you  want  to  paint,  and  when  that  fails  (you  can't  paint  fast 
enough  or  strongly  enough),  you  try  to  read.  But  this  is  never  any  good. 
It's  a  hunger  that  can  only  be  sated  by  music  and  a  sort  of  dance. 

But,  even  so,  even  when  you  have  fed  this  hunger,  it  leaves  you  dis¬ 
satisfied,  and  in  other  cases  disgusted.  You  know  that  it  has  only  gone 
away  for  a  short  while  and  will  soon  be  back,  more  urgently  than  before  ; 
and  that  which  it  seemed  to  be  asking  you,  demanding  of  you,  it  will 
again  demand ;  and  the  answer  it  wants  of  you,  you  still  have  not  found 
to  give.  Or  else,  you  have  begun  to  form  the  answer,  but  as  shadowy  as 
it  is,  you  realize  that  it  is  horrible,  and  will  become  more  so. 

To  become  still  when  you  are  hungry  is  an  awful  thing — to  revel  in 
it  in  silence  and  let  it  devour  you,  as  it  will.  For  the  silence  approaches 
you  as  a  lion.  As  a  starved  lion,  bone,  rib,  torn  hide,  and  a  beautiful 
head,  it  opens  its  jaws  wider  and  wider  as  it  comes;  and  as  it  comes 
closer  you  notice  the  eyes,  as  dark  and  as  full  as  night — weeping  eyes. 
But  then,  when  you  can  just  feel  its  breath,  you  can  no  longer  see  the 
eyes,  only  the  jaws  and  the  fangs,  and  you  scream,  and  you  scream, 
then  exhausted,  you  sleep. 

All  this  without  a  sound,  on  a  street,  on  a  bus,  in  a  park,  or  in  a  room 
alone. 

And  it  is  more  than  shouting  when  you  should  listen,  or  running 
when  you  should  stand — it  is  smaller  too,  and  larger  too — it  is  wringing 
your  hands,  when  they  should  be  loose,  the  fingers  able  to  caress;  it 
is  rolling  yourself  into  a  ball,  when  you  know  you  should  be  lying  calmly, 
waiting. 

This  waiting,  this  calm,  this  watching,  this  is  what  the  answer  looks 
like  in  the  shadows.  Letting  the  hunger  come,  letting  it  feast  on  you, 
sinking  its  claws  in  you,  letting  it  carry  you  away  with  it  to  where  it 
will  no  longer  demand  of  you. 
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But  this  waiting  I  could  not  stand,  nor  had  ever  done  so.  Was  I  not  a 
man?  Was  I  to  be  my  hunger's  mate? 

This  day  was  much  the  same.  I  could  feel  the  hunger  coming  and  with 
its  coming  I  began  to  tighten. 

It  was  than  I  saw  the  cat — there,  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room, 
its  body  a  deep  ochre  of  gold  and  brown.  It  sat  watching  me,  calmly, 
with  unfathomable  green  eyes  .  .  .  with  the  same  stillness  that  had 
so  frightened  me  in  myself  ...  its  eyes  were  motionless,  yet  they 
seemed  to  surge,  and  I  felt  that  in  the  center  of  the  pupils  I  saw  fire. 

As  though  the  breeze  ...  as  though  a  swell  of  the  tide  .  .  .  the  cat 
was  slowly  gliding  forward,  its  eyes  still  watching  me  .  .  .  still  the 
same.  Had  the  eyes  fully  hypnotized  me  I  would  not  have  known  that 
she  was  moving.  And  it  was  a  she  ...  if  I  hadn’t  known,  as  I  must  have 
always  known,  by  the  eyes  .  .  .  the  movement  told  me.  It  was  as  though 
the  ground  were  carrying  her  along  ...  on  mist . . .  swells  of  carpet  pulled 
her  along  .  .  .  one  burst  of  movement  and  she  was  on  the  bed  .  .  .  still, 
for  a  second  .  .  .  also  danced  on  by  the  light,  the  reflection  from  the 
lake.  Then  again,  she  began  to  move.  Slowly  now,  so  slowly  that  it 
was  only  with  a  start  that  I  saw  her  so  close,  though  I’m  wrong  to  say 
that  I  was  startled  and  that  I  saw.  This  awareness  just  passed  gently 
through  my  mind  as  gently  as  the  cat  moved.  But  though  she  hardly 
moved,  she  was  no  longer  still  .  .  .  her  eyes  were  dilated  insanely  .  .  . 
the  green  changing  to  concentric  and  ever-deepening  circles  of  emerald 
to  purple,  to  a  scarlet-threaded  black  in  the  vortex. 

She  was  so  close,  I  could  feel  her  breath  .  .  .  but  all  this  seemed 
detached  and  at  the  time  it  was  just  the  eyes,  the  surge  of  her  body,  the 
patch  of  breath  .  .  .  there  was  nothing  in  me  that  could  have  been 
watching,  feeling  this;  it  was  just  happening.  Then  she  moved  to  speech, 
and  her  voice  was  there  so  gradually  and  so  quietly,  that  I  could  never 
remember  a  time  when  it  wasn’t  there  .  .  .  and  there  still  was  no  watch¬ 
ing,  no  thinking,  no  seeing  .  .  .  her  voice  was  soft  and  rich  and  encircled 
her  body  and  my  body,  and  then  I  began  to  see  .  .  .  the  little  things  .  .  . 
the  sea,  a  rolling  May  sea,  endless  blues  .  .  .  enough  blues  to  suckle  you, 
to  enwrap  and  swell  over  you,  to  bring  you  to  sleep  and  refresh  you 
with  dreams.  .  .  . 

Then,  the  forests,  old  and  calm  .  .  .  and  cool,  but  in  a  different  way 
from  the  sea.  There  were  not  very  many  trees,  but  a  lot  of  undergrowth, 
and  you  could  go  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  see  the  plain  beyond,  and 
the  heat  .  .  .  you  could  see  that  where  you  were  standing  wasn’t  blazing 
but  was  full  of  a  blue  haze,  and  it  was  cool. 

Beyond  this  I  saw  the  fields  of  wheat  .  .  .  eddies  of  wind-whorled 
stalks,  whirlpools  of  grain,  which  left  a  taste,  rich  and  gold  in  you  .  .  . 
then  hills  of  snow,  wet-black  trees,  and  the  grey,  endless  mists  of  winter 
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that  are  so  unbearable  alone  ...  if  you  don’t  have  yourself  to  keep  you 
safe. 

These  were  the  little  things  .  .  .  these  were  the  things  I  first  saw  as 
she  hummed  and  purred  and  spoke. 

And  she  came  yet  closer  . . .  the  warmth  of  flesh  by  flesh  .  .  .  no,  fur  .  .  . 
soft  as  down  . . .  warm  as  flesh  . . .  warm. 

All  my  sensation  blurred  .  .  .  sounds  on  sight  .  .  .  light  humming  in 
my  ears,  and  warmth  over  all . . .  warmth. 

Now  . . .  then  ...  I  saw  the  great  things,  the  central  things,  my  things. 
I  saw  them  as  I  never  saw  anything  else  before.  It  burns  my  throat 
even  now,  as  it  soothed  then,  to  speak  of  what  I  saw.  .  .  .  When  you  see 
these  things  it  is  no  surprise  that  later  there  is  pain  when  you  return 
to  small  things  ...  to  human  things.  ...  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  warmth 
I  wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  see  them  at  all  for  the  pain  of  the  very 
seeing. 

It  is  odd  how  small  the  big  things  are:  little  more  than  what  is  just 
around  you  .  .  .  sometimes,  a  park,  or  a  church  .  .  .  this  time,  it  was  the 
room. 

It  was  similar  to  what  it  was  before;  it  was  the  same  room  .  .  .  yet 
different  now. 

(My  words  now  are  ordered  logically,  now,  as  they  were  not  then.) 

I  was  looking  at  it  from  the  same  spot ;  and  it  was  my  room.  But  the 
way  it  made  itself  known  was  something  entirely  new  and  horrifying. 
The  whole  room  was  a  web  of  lines,  angles,  curves  ...  an  infinite  number 
of  complex,  geometrical  patterns  . . .  not  just  those  which  one  can  imagine 
existing  abstractly  among  all  the  solid  objects  in  a  room  .  .  .  but  more. 
Relationships  existed  not  only  within  what  was  ordinarily  empty  space, 
but  also  among  already  existing  relationships.  The  room  was  confused  be¬ 
yond  sanity  by  the  ordering  . . .  any  stand  within  it,  any  movement  within 
it,  would  be  absurd.  Every  relationship  was  only  connected  to  a  vital 
second  relationship  by  an  as  yet  unknown  number  of  relationships  .  .  . 
patterns  yet  to  present  themselves.  . . . 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  warmth  I  would  have  gone  mad. 


John  Grady 
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